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THE PRECEDENT OF SAVOY. 


have never doubted that our Government have done 
substantially right in the question of Savoy. Had 
Sardinia been despoiled against her will, the laws to which 
all nations owe their independent existence would have been 
violated, and all nations would have been bound to lend 
their aid to the victim agaiast the aggressor. But Sardinia 
consents to her own spoliation, believing it to be for the 
good of Italy that she should do so. She gives her ancient 
domain, as she gave a Princess of her house, to purchase a 
great advantage for the nation of which she is now the head. 
She immolates half a million of subjects, as she immolated a 
daughter, to appease the powers of evil. We cannot pre- 
tend to prevent her making the bargain she thinks fit to 
make. We cannot even pretend to say that the bargain she 
makes is not a good one, or that she is not placed under a 
necessity so overwhelming as to save her honour from the stain 
which the abandonment of the very hearth of her dynasty 
would otherwise bring upon it. As to the interests of England 
in the matter, they are those of Constitutional liberty alone. 
And the gain to those interests by the whole transaction 
is so immense that we should be ill-advised indeed to imperil 
it for the sake of avoiding a comparatively trifling loss. 
Constitutional liberty has to deplore the annexation of the 
people of Savoy, against their wishes, to the domain of that 
tyranny which, under the shifting phases of despotism, 
terrorism, and imperialism, it seems to be the fate of France to 
represent. But Constitutional liberty has at the same time to 
rejoice over the accession of a great part, and the impending 
accession of the whole, of Italy to the brighter and happier 
domain. The counsel of the leader of the Opposition, who 
rails at the Government for not abandoning Central Italy, 
is worthy of the orator who used to inflict upon the 
House declamations in defence of the partition of Poland 
and the character of the Holy Alliance. It may be found 
that there is a degree of subserviency to absolute Courts too 
degraded even for the Tories of a Constitutional country. 
We have frequently wished, in the course of these negotia- 
tions, that England had not at the head of her Government 
a guest of Compiégne. But when we look to the opposite 
benches, we feel that on this, as on other questions a change 
had better be deferred until change is likely to be improve- 
ment. 

While, however, England acquiesces in the annexation of 
Savoy, it is all-important to apprehend clearly the grounds of 
her acquiescence. The Zimes would lead Europe to believe 
that we know that we are wronged, but that we know also 
that we are impotent; that we would interfere if we dared, 
but that we dare not interfere—that we would expostulate 
further, but that our expostulations would be to the strong 
aggressor as the howling of the wind—and that, in short, we 
find it best to put our honour in our pocket and follow the 
dictates of fear, styling itself, as usual, common sense. We 
are not surprised that, in attempting to adorn such a thesis 
as this, the Zimes should be deserted even by its wonted 
literary power. The true reason why England does not in- 
terfere is, that no wrong has been committed which she is 
entitled to resent. The only parties wronged are the people 
of the ceded Provinces, whose rights are in the keeping of 
Sardinia, not in ours. Sardinia is a voluntary party to the 
transaction. We are not touched. The mere aggrandizement 
of France, internal or external, furnishes no ground for inter- 
ference, though it may for apprehension and precaution. 
There is, therefore, nothing in our conduct on this occasion to 
which cowardice, or Quakerism, can point at any future time 
asa precedent for submission to high-handed wrong or for 
abandonment of the national honour. There is nothing which 
derogates in the slightest degree from our clear obligation to 
take arms in the common cause of nations in case an attempt 


should bemade—asoneday theattempt will be made—to extend 
the French Empire by force to the Rhine. The difference is 
not merely wide, but infinite, between non-interference in a 
free, though disgraceful and nefarious bargain, and cowardly 
submission to any sort of injury done to the humblest in the 
community of European nations. We could even wish that 
our Ministers had wasted their ink less in expostulation. 
Expostulation, in such a case as this, is suggestive of impo- 
tent anger, and it will not fail to be so represented to the 
French nation. The veteran Premrer can scarcely have been 
sanguine enough to believe that he would be able to recal 
his friend to a sense of moral dignity and honour. The 
more impressive course would perhaps have been simply 
to have ascertained that Sardinia was acting under no com- 
pulsion, and to have stated tu the French Government that 
the voluntary character of the act on the part of Sardinia 
was the reason why we did not interfere. In public, as in 
private life, it is best to reserve the bark till it is required 
to explain the bite. 

The nations of Europe are now in the case in which they 
have been more than once before, and in which other groups 
of nations have been when threatened by the ambition 
of a great aggressive Power. It is their part to take care 
that they do not repeat the melancholy experience of the 
past. Cowardice and indolence are always too fruittul of 
sophistical reasons for not lending a hand to put out the fire 
when it is only your neighbour's house that is in flames. 
We have already heard from the French portion of the 
English press protests against our interfering in case the 
French Emperor should think fit to “chastise” Germany for 
showing a determination to defend her own independence. 
Prussia looked on at Austerlitz, having entirely satisfied 
herself that she was not called upon to act, and having re- 
ceived the most conclusive assurances from “a faith.ul ally” 
that she would never be herself placed in the slightest 
danger. Austria, more pardonably, looked on, in her turn, 
at Jena. How little did Russia, when she bartered away 
the interests of Austria, Prussia, England, and Spain, foresee 
Borodino and Moscow! What excellent reasons had each 
of the States threatened by Louis XIV. for slipping out of 
the confederacy, or leaving its allies to bear the brunt of the 
contest! To go still farther back in history, how prudent 
and sensible did each Grecian State seem to itself in refusing 
to accede to the league against Macedonia or Rome till it was 
too late! The advantages which a vast despotism like France 
has over a multitude of separate States for the purpose 
of aggression are infinite. Lovis NapoLeon understands 
them well. His policy has been, from the first, to 
sow jealousies, embroil the different Powers in war, and 
isolate them from each other. This policy is not prevented 
from being further successful merely because it now stands 
detected. To prevent it from being further successtul, the 
various States which are threatened must enter, if not into a 
formal league for mutual defence, at least into a practical 
understanding, and at once show front together. We have a 


great danger in the midst of us, against which it will, for the © 


present, be the single object ofall rational diplomacy to guard, 
A powerful nation has been led, through a chain of causes 
which we need not now rehearse, to disregard all moral, all 
religious, all political, all intellectual objects of national 
aspiration, and to devote all its energies to aggressive war. 
We must look this fact in the face, and meet it coolly but 
manfully as we would a terrible visitation of nature. Like 
the visitations of nature, it will pass away, if we have only 
the resolution to deal properly with it while it lasts. The for- 
midable force which France acquires by her cruel conscriptions 
and her lavish war expenditure is spasmodic and transient. 
Her population diminishes, the sources of her wealth 
languish, her debt accumulates, the military despotism which 
wields her power in so concentrated a form is, at the same 
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time, sapping the national spirit, without which there can 


no lasting power. ,We bare deal, yn the Revo- 
1 


lutiohary epublic, but with the secon mpire. Any 
soldier will tell you whether the conscripts of Solferino | 
fought like thé volunteers of Arcola. A few years of | 
constancy and union, and the period will arrive of collapse 
for France—of deliverance from danger for her neighbours. 
Then a long vista of peace, liberty, progress, immunity from 
standing armies, secure enjoynient of the fruits of labour, 
may open for the world. 

Meantime, there is one thing which we presume, 
after the annexation of and peace- 
mongers will not deny. They will not deny that to 
pce implicit confidence, henceforth, in the word of Louis 

APOLEON would be pushing generosity to the extreme limit 
permitted by wisdom. Let us grant that the annexation 
of Savoy to France is required by the laws of physical nature, 
and that, if the French Titeedh would only allow the vote of 
the people to be taken, it would be clamorously demanded by 
the Savoyard population. Let us grant, as to this and all 
the proceedings of the French Emperor in Italy, all that 
Imperialists can assume. Let us even soar on the wings of 
fancy with an Imperialist poetess, and suppose that the dis- 
appointment of the hopes of Italy in the Peace of Villafranca, 
and the proposed restoration of the Grand Dukes, together 
with the subsequent intrigues in favour of a French satrapy 
in Tuscany, were necessary concessions on the part of an 
heroic and almost divine being to the meanness of an un- 
worthy and calumnious age, incapable of comprehending its 
master mind. Still the fact remains, that the French 
Emperor advanced to the possession of Savoy through a 
long and very complicated train of that which hero-wor- 
shippers style the morality of heroes, and ordinary mortals 
call perfidy and falsehood. A solemn disclaimer of any 
desire for territorial aggrandizement, or for any but moral 
influence, was the notification the world received of a plan, 
then undoubtedly formed, for grasping a new province, and 
getting hold of the passes of the Alps. The allegation that 
the reluctance of the people of Savoy to have their country 
dismembered is the reason for not paying the respect that had 
been intended to the claims of Switzerland, crowns a pile of 
falsehood perhaps unparalleled in the history even of French 
diplomacy. When Louis Pumupre played a similar game to 
bring about the Spanish marriages, no names were too bad for 
the crime of the intriguing monarch, or the credulity of 
those who had trusted his professions. But Louis Puiippr 
was a vulgar Constitutional King, and to tax him with 
perfidy, and warn Ministers against a blind confidence in 
his intentions, was perfectly safe, legitimate, and inoffensive 
to the French nation. Louis Napotgon is a dazzling 
usurper, surrounded by a grand halo of violence and blood. 
Say a word as to the necessity of comparing his professions 
with his interests, and regulating your dealings with him for 
the future by your experience of his past conduct, and you 
have the Minister down upon you on the instant. Never- 
theless, we hope that members who never visit Compiégne 
will occasionally repeat their offensive warnings. Such 
warnings may be very disagreeable to Ministers obstinately 
bent on their French intrigue, but they may prove of some 
value to the world. : 


THE REFORM BILL. 


LE the success of the Reform Bill depended on the opinion 
of the House of Commons, its fate would be prognosti- 
cated with sufficient clearness by the adjournments of the 
debate. On Tuesday, Mr. BerKe.ey was allowed to deliver 
himself of his threadbare jests on the Ballot without any ex- 
pression of discontent on the part of the House. Lord 
Joun Russext himself proposed to proceed with the Income- 
tax resolutions on Thursday ; and it was only in deference 
to a technical ruling of the Speaker that he fell back on the 
renewal of the tedious question whether the constitution of 
the country should be changed. It is true that there is little 
interest in a debate which is not to end in a division ; but 
almost every possible speaker is hampered by conscious in- 
sincerity, and intimidated by the unknown and unwelcome 
constituents on whom he must depend for the future. 
When it became certain that Cuarzes II. would be restored, 
or, at. a later period, that the House of Hanover would 
ascend the throne, moderate dissidents prudently forbore from 
challenging the hostility of a power which they were unable 
to resist. The new 6/. and 1o/. sovereigns in the boroughs 


and the counties will be sufficiently factious, jealous, and in- 


tolerant, without any provocation to punish their former oppo- 
nents. As Lord Joun Russet and his rivals have imposed a 
fratuitous reyolution off the country, it.1s probably 
that if should not be précéded by an irritating contest. The 
bitter indignation which is excited by the vatlity and 
cowardice of political leaders is sufficiently nursed by the 
almost unanimous opinions which are expressed in private 
conversation. Some injustice is perhaps done to the nar- 
row and restless author of the new Reform agitation ; for 
Lord Joun RussEtt, in a certain sense, believes in the ex- 
pediency of a measure which may, as he thinks, secure his 
popularity and power. His colleagues and predecessors in 
office have deliberately violated their own convictions for 
the purpose of conciliating or baffling a competitor who was 
supposed to have the power of ejecting any Ministry. Lor 
Dexsy had the opportunity last year of reitivigorating his 
party, through simple, adherence to the very principle by 
which it was favourably distinguished from the Liberal 
body. Under the inspiration of Mr. Disrarui, he con- 
descended to mimic the popular dialect, and it was generally 
felt that, if reform was to be curried at all, it properly be- 
longed to those who, by a strong effort of imagination, 
might be, to a certain extent, regarded as its genuine sup- 
porters. 

Mr. Disraet, having declined to oppose the second read- 
ing, was at liberty to make one of those perverse speeches 
which may be thought ingenious by partial admirers, as exc f 
probably seem to himself philosophical and profoun 
Masculine understandings find in political paradoxes only an 
amusement of the same order with that which is furnished 
by other oddities of thought, of manner, or of language. 
Any person who possesses somewhat more than ordinary 
quickness can teach himself to say, on every possible subject, 
something which is peculiar because it is unexpected and 
eccentric ; but original thought, in nine cases out of ten, follows 
the track which is or will be beaten by the multitude. De- 
liberate oddity is sometimes founded on the very common- 
places to which it bears a dependent relation of purposed 
antagonism. The Reform question has, to all practical in- 
tents, only two sides which are worth maintaining. The 
assertion that the constitution will be strengthened by the 
extension of the franchise to a lower class is as intelligible 
as the proposition that elevation of thought and motive 
will not be attained by a descent in the social scale. Mr. 
Disraett, while he denounced Lord Joun 
simple plan for the deterioration of the constituencies, 
affected to boast that his own last year’s project 
would have placed a still greater number of electors 
on the voting list. It may be true that the “fancy fran- 
“chises” would have been in some respects more equitable 
than the test of a 6/. rental ; but there is an error, into which 
more serious speculators than-Mr. Disragut have fallen, in 
the belief that it is, practicable to extend the franchise except 
for the purpose of degrading it. The multitude who supply 
the only motive power to a Reform measure would consider 
any distinctive or personal right of voting as an aristocratic 
contrivance, and those who might not disapprove of the ad- 
mission of more intelligent voters have, with abundant reason, 
held that it was better to let well alone. The enfranchise- 
ment of lodgers which Mr. DisRaEx1 suggests would, in some 
towns, admit a new inundation of working men; and the 
educated men who happen not to live in houses of their own 
are generally indifferent to the possession of a vote. In the 
days of scholastic conflicts by Acts and Opponencies, Mr. 
Disrarti might have easily found the prescribed number of 
syllogisms in support of his assertions that there were not 
boroughs enough disfranchised, or that Lord Joun Russe 
policy is unconsciously medieval, and at the same time in- 
consistent with feudal precedents. The House of Commons 
may blame itself for tolerating a measure which supplies 
material only for idle dialectics. ' 

Mr. Bricut, with ironical candour, informed his unwilling 
accomplices that their timid concessions will not purchase a 
suspension of the Reform agitation. The Bill will, in his 
opinion, at once settle the Church-rate question, the Ballot 
question, and all other points which have long been in issue 
between contending parties. Such an argument addressed 
to an assembly which was about to reject the Ballot by a 
large majority was probably employed as a taunt rather 
than as a recommendation. The perfect harmony which 
unites Mr. Bricur with Lord Joun Russet is doubly 
satisfactory when it is illustrated by the complaint that a 
vast majority of adult males will, even under the new 


arrangement, still be excluded from the franchise. Expe- 
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rience only can show whether the hopes of the agitator, or 
the affected confidence of the conventional Reformer, will be 
justified by the result. The salutary influences of education 
and property are still so widely operative, that a Conserva- 
tive party, following any other leader than Mr. Disraeut, 
would probably at this time be in possession of office. The 
proposed concession to democracy will induce the bulk of 
the manufacturing capitalists to fall back on some party 
organization which may offer a hope of steady resistance. 
Mr. Bricur may perhaps experience some personal dis- 
appointment, but, sooner or later, the extension of the suffrage 
will facilitate more revolutionary changes. 

The best speech against the Bill was delivered by Mr. 
Massey, and the only plausible argument in its favour was 
contributed by Mr. Baryes, from the statistics of Leeds. 
Some of the objections to the 6/. franchise would be partially 
obviated if it could be shown that the new electors were the 
natural leaders and primary representatives of the working 
classes, A relative aristocracy of almost any description is pre- 
ferable to an indiscriminate mob. In London, a system practi- 
cally equivalent to household suffrage has given the absolute 
control of elections to the most worthless and unfit portion of 
the community. The social circumstances of the manufacturing 
towns may possibly, if Mr. Baryes is in the right, supply 
some corrective, never contemplated by Jord Joun RusseEt1, 
to the mischievous tendencies of a measure which originated 
in personal and factious considerations. The intention of the 
Bill is to multiply Marylebones, and any accidental advan- 
tage which may be conferred on intelligence and honesty 
will have been wholly unforeseen. Of the views and political 
wishes of any portion of the working classes it is difficult to 
speak with confidence. In many instances, a little learning has 
filled them with political and economical heresies, and if they 
constitute Mr. Bricut’s applauding audiences they must be 
singularly prone to envy and hatred of their superiors. The 
counterbalancing qualities and aptitudes of the 6/. house- 
holders, whether they exist ‘or not, certainly by no means 
command the confidence of those who are about to en- 
franchise them. An overwhelming majority of the House 
of Commons consider that the Bill is unnecessary, and per- 
nicious in its tendency. Not one member in twenty affects 
seriously to believe that the country will be better governed, 
the finances more wisely administered, or the public policy 
more elevated and stable, when the constituencies approach 
more nearly to the character of a rabble. Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
fiscal devices haye revived the well-founded alarm which was 
created by Mr. Briaut’s menaces of a system of confiscation 
applied to realized property. The total disconnexion of 
taxation from representation constitutes the most imminent 
of many perils which are to be apprehended from the vanity 
of one statesman and the interested timidity of all his 
contemporaries. 


THE STATE OF NAPLES. 


bp concluding despatches of the Neapolitan Corre- 
spondence have been published in the newspapers, and 
we can add nothing by comments to the indignation which 
they have called out. Not more than once before in modern 
history has there been such a display of that peculiar impu- 
dence in avowing crime which makes the coolest blood boil ; 
for this Catholic and paternal Government would be solitary 
in its confessions of lawlessness if the principles it professes 
had not a pretty exact parallel in those proclaimed by the 
French Terrorists in the extremity of their delirium. There 
is, however, a ludicrous contrast between the beginning and 
the end of the papers laid before Parliament. For the first few 
pages we have the Neapolitan Ministers listening meekly to 
rather abrupt despatches from Lord Joun Russeut on the 
subject of Constitutional iiberty, admitting frankly the 
necessity of a change of system, acknowledging that the re- 
monstrances of the English Government are well intended, 
and sometimes justifiable, and professing to attach the utmost 
value to the “moral” support of England. It is not until 
we are within one leaf of the end that we find these very 
same functionaries allowing that they are about to trans- 
port half-a-dozen noblemen on the reports of their spies, 
and treating as absurd the notion that they are bound to pro- 
vide even such evidence against their victims as could be safely 
produced in a Neapolitan court of justice. This difference of 
tone has, of course, its explanation in the dates. When the 
correspondence opens, the Lombard campaign is in full 
swing. The Austrians were being driven back like sheep ; 


all the Central Italian Princes had fled; there was open 


talk of establishing a Bonaparte in Tuscany, and a few 
murmurs concerning the chances of a Murat in Naples. 
The Krve and his Ministers were obviously in abject fear: 
But it is almost laughable to see how they recover themselves 
after the peace of Villafranca. By the end of September, 
they are sufficiently themselves to assure Mr. Ettior that 
any “change in the institutions of the country would be 
“ productive of revolution,” and to state that “a discretion 
“aust always be left to the Sovereign to supersede the 
“yegular laws whenever, he considers it for the public in- 
terest to do so.” As!it becomes clearer and clearer that 
the war is not to extend southwards, bolder and bolder grow 
their disclaimers of justice and clemency, till at length they 
are apparently encouraged by the news about Savoy to 
believe that the reign of iniquity has fairly recommenced, 
and that they may venture to shock Mr. Exxior into silence 
by the cynical statement of their policy and principles which 
he transmits to the Foreign-office as recently a8 on the 3rd 
of this very month. 
These papers have great interest, as showing exactly what 
a native Italian Government comes to when it takes the 
course which is the only possible alternative to the policy of 
Vicror Eumanvet. ‘The King of Sarpinra is to be excom- 
municated, or (according to Cardinal ANTONELLI) ought to 
consider himself excommunicated already, for not doing as 
the King of Napxes does, Long before the interests of the 
Holy See were directly menaced, the Ultramontane pane- 
gyrists of the Porg had selected Naples as a kingdom whose 
administration could not be censured without indirectly re- 
flecting on the Hoty Fatuer and the Church. The 
Univers in almost daily articles, Mr. Macraraye in his 
pamphlet, and Mr. Bowyer from his place in Parliament, pro- 
tested against the statement that King Ferpinanp was a 
tyrant almost as vehemently as they might have done against 
the proposition that Pius IX. was another Borc1a. They went 
all lengths in defending this pious, dutiful, orthodox Monarch, 
denying all they could venture to deny of the atrocities 
laid to his charge, and sparing nothing to argue away the 
guilt of acts which were patent to the world. The new 
correspondence makes short work of these apologies. An his 
brief experience of Naples, Mr. Extiot, our Minister, has 
seen and heard enough to justify half-a-dozen such pamphlets 
as Mr. Guapstone’s, and to bear out to the full the popular 
impression, Some of his conversations with the Neapolitan 
functionaries are conclusive as to the last reign. They ex- 
pressly assigned as a reason for their delay in amnestying 
political prisoners and relieving suspected persons from sur- 
veillance that the police registers of King Ferpinanp’s time 
were in sucli utter cofifusion as to make it impossible for 
them to ascertain the sort or degree of the offences 
for which punishment was being undergone. In other 
words, accused persons were not only not brought to 
trial, but there was no intention of bringing them, 
The police did what they pleased, without, even a record 
of their acts to serve as a clieck on them. But tlhe 
admissions which absolutely sweep away the sophistries of 
the Ultramontanes are those made by General FiLanctert 
and M. Carara as to the principles on which the kingdom 
of Naples is governed. To estimate the true bearing of 
those avowals, we must begin by assuming that, if there is 
any difference between this reign and the last, this reign is 
certainly the milder of the two. King Francis has not had, 
as yet, that success in defying public opinion which made 
King Ferptvanp actually take pride in his cruelties. 
General Firancrert has always enjoyed greater respect than 
ny Neapolitan not belonging to the Constitutional party. 
He has been reputed to be both manly and gentle, and, as 
his resignation has just been announced, we may suppose 
that there is a point of oppression somewhere at which — 
his susceptibilities rise in revolt. Yet this mild Minister, 
acting for a merciful King, lays down principles of 
unparalleled atrocity as the necessary basis of his 
system. The Neapolitan definition of a “ Revolutionist” 
is a person “who desires changes in the institutions of the 
“country, contrary to the will of the Government.” The 
Neapolitan conception of law and order is, that the King 
must always have a discretion “to supersede the regular 
“Jaws when he considers it for the public interest to do t. 
The Neapolitan notion of justice is, that men may be 
deported on evidence which, “ though sufficient to satisfy 
“the Government, was not such as to procure conviction in a 
“court of justice.” It may be remembered that the whole 
controversy between Mr. Giapstove and his critics was as 
to proceedings in a court of justice. The Ultramontanes 
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asserted and argued that Pozrio and his co-sufferers had 
had a fair trial. Mr. Guapstone and his informants gave 
a hundred reasons for the contrary opinion. But the 
dispute is now summarily resolve:1 by the admission of King 
Francis’s Minister that his Government does not consider 
any trial at all as necessary before condemnation. It be- 
comes, of course, quite superfluous to impeach the conduct 
of a criminal trial by the officers of a Government which 
affirms all trial to be an empty and unnecessary formality. 

There is one passage in Mr. Exxiot’s despatches which 
conveys a lesson rather different from that suggested by their 
general tenor. Mr. Extior appears to have spoken to the 
Neapolitan Ministers on the subject of the crusade against 
the Popr’s enemies which the priests are preaching up, and 
they, with marvellous hypocrisy, seem to have acknowledged 
the violence of the clergy and to have pretended that it was 
unpalatable to them. Of the success of the ultra-Catholic 
agitation there does not, in fact, appear to be any doubt. 
The Constitutionalists of Naples, though they include every 
man in the country who can make the most distant pre- 
tensions to education or intelligence, are still a minority, and 
it is more than probable that if the Peninsular portion of the 
Two Sicilies were polled by universal suffrage, the vote would 
be in favour of an absolute King and a Holy War against 
the Romagnese. The well-wishers to Italy who speak of the 
recent vote in Tuscany and the Aimilia as if it added some- 
thing to the Italian cause which was wanting before, ought 
to bear in mind the state of Naples. ‘The chief difference 
between the policy of the expelled Sovereigns and that of 
the Neapolitan Kings was that the former trusted exclu- 
sively to Austria, and did not care to provide themselves 
with any other form of support. But the South Italian Bour- 
Bons took the further precaution of sedulously cultivating 
the ignorance and superstition of the lowest class of their 
subjects ; and so successful were they, that if the verdict of 
universal suffrage is to be conclusive in disputes between 
Sovereigns and subjects, the Kings of Naples must at once, 
and at the very least, be admitted to have a higher moral 
position and a better title to their throne than the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany or the Duchess of Parma. The deeper 
our pity for the victims of the unheard-of oppression which 
is revealed by the Neapolitan Correspondence, the more 
cautious should we be in admitting assumptions which 
would go some way towards weakening their right to hold 
the just and moderate opinions for which they are so cruelly 
persecuted. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE DEFICIT. 


Now that Mr. GLapstonr’s plans of taxation and remis- 
sion of taxes must be considered as finally adopted by 
Parliament, we may be permitted to express a hope that 
such a Budget will never be offered again. The vice of 
these projects is that they have plainly not been suggested 
by the circumstances of England at the time. Whatever 
were the French Emprror’s motives for entering into the 
Commercial Treaty, the Treaty most assuredly was the final 
cause of the Budget. Some of the Ministers, in their eager- 
ness to disclaim what would have been the crime of accepting 
the new French tariff as the price of Savoy, have admitted 
that Mr. CoppEen commenced his negotiations in complete 
ignorance of the general state of our foreign policy, and long 
before the question of Savoy had acquired seriousness. In 
other words, Mr. CoppEn concluded the Treaty, and left Mr. 
G.apsTonE to construct a Budget of which it was to be the 
kernel. No human being would, in fact, have hit upon such 
a fiscal scheme in the existing condition of the national finances, 
unless constrained by some external necessity. We owe to 
the sudden and unexpected opening of the French market 
both Mr. Giapstoyr’s proposal to create an immense arti- 
ficial deficit and the grand principles which he has laid 
down in excuse and defence of his extraordinary measure. 
The extreme breadth of the general rules which the 
Cuancettor of the Excuequer chooses to lay down as 
the basis of his finance, is the stirest of all proofs that 
his finance was suggested to him by somebody else. The 
fault of laying down axioms too broad for the conclusions 
which are to be supported is, in fact, a characteristic of 
skilful advocacy rather than of original genius. A mind of 
original research generally preserves a just proportion 
between its inventions and its arguments in their favour, but 
no such nicety is, of course, to be expected from an orator 
who aims at immediate persuasion. If Mr. Giapsrove will 


tion of Sir Ricnharp Betuett—the man in all England 
whose mind and gifts most strongly resemble his own—he 
will detect that the secret of the great advocate’s success is 
precisely this expedient of heaping up broad premisses to 
form the foundation of a foregone conclusion. Just so, a 
listener observant of Mr. GLapstone’s method will not have 
the slightest doubt that he, too, speaks from a brief. 

The financial policy of the year has, therefore, a foreign 
origin; and, instead of springing naturally from domestic 
circumstances, it has seriously disarranged our home polit»cs 
The Emperor of the Frencu, who has long wished to reap 
the profits of a more liberal, and yet not too liberal tariff, 
chose the past autumn as the time for negotiating a reduc- 
tion of duties with Mr. Coppen. The result of their con- 
ferences was the Treaty ; the Treaty sent home to Mr. Guap- 
STONE produced the Budget; the Budget has dislocated party 
relations, and rendered the perilous experiment of a Reform 
Bill tenfold more perilous. The great majorities in favour 
of Mr. Guapstonr’s proposals are the first consequence of 
this inverted policy, and constitute a symptom far less 
wholesome than the triumphant Cabinet supposes ; for, with- 
out proving any sort of addition to the strength of Liberalism, 
they show that the boon or bribe of a new market will always 
control a number of votes sufficient to overpower the weak 
resistance of the general public to hazardous adventures in 
finance and to minute forms of fiscal oppression. But the 
non-natural parentage of the Budget waits for next year 
before it issues in its most distorted results. We wonder 
whether the Reform Bill has yet sufficiently acquired the 
look of an actual and imminent reality for members of Par- 
liament to have at last become conscious that they are hand- 
ing over the government of the country to a section of its 
inhabitants never before enfranchised, and that they are at 
the same moment industriously creating an enormous deficit 
for the new Legislature to break its teeth on. It is almost 
laughable to think of the dangers of the time, and then of the 
stolid perseverance of the House of Commons in enhancing 
and extending them. Concerning the incoming constituency 
we positively know nothing, except that one fact established 
by the irrefragable evidence of figures—that it is large enough 
to overpower the old electors, to crush their interests, and to 
reverse their political bias. It may or may not be that the 
six-pound voters come in under the influence of the dema- 
gogue who has bid them go up and take the spoil. It 
may or may not be that they are properly represented 
by the only two politicians whom we can perceive to 
be acting as their leaders—by Mr. Ernest Jones, about 
whom the chief thing known is, that he has a strong 
taste for the poetry of Byron—and by Mr. Wasutneton 
Wiuks, whose sole title to distinction appears to be that 
he was once imprisoned by the House of Commons for 
libelling one of its members. But this, at least, is certain— 
that their theories, whatever they are, must be carried into 
effect immediately on their accession to power. A deficit 
renders this inevitable. It may be long before a new Govern- 
ment discloses its true tendencies when it assumes its domi- 
nion with a full exchequer ; but, to cover a deficit, it must 
act at once with all its energies and with the light of all the 
knowledge which 'it possesses. The deficit brings the whole 
subject of taxation on the carpet, and the discussion of taxa- 
tion involves the consideration of everything else. It is a 
rule of singular uniformity in modern history that great 
popular movements have for their cause or their pretext a 
demand for money. To point out that the Reformation, the 
English civil wars, the revolt of the American colonies, and 
the French Revolution had this for their occasion, may per- 
haps be pedantry, but to forget it is insanity. 

he strength of Lord Jonn Russet1’s Reform comes from 
its weakness. It is so utterly disdained that it is extremely 
likely to be carried, It is like one of those bad jokes which 
obtain currency because they are so extraordinarily bad. 
Men have laughed at it and carped at it till they have got 
into the most dangerous of all states of mind—a kind of 
humorous despair. There is positively a sort of wish for its 
being carried, just for the fun of seeing the outrageous sur- 
prises and disappointments which it is sure to bring forth. 
Some people chuckle at the prospect of seving the Whig 
leaders turned out of their pet seats. Others are tickled 
with the notion of Mr. Bricut being treated like a knob- 
stick at Birmingham, and of some Protectionist-Socialist 
Tory being returned by an overwhelming majority for Man- 
chester. All this certainly may be very fine sport, but to 
our taste Mr. GLapsTone has rather spoilt it. The tragedy 


give himself the pleasure of listening to a forensic exercita- 


will come unpleasantly soon after the farce. The absurdest 
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of Parliaments must meet not long after it has been elected ; 
and when it has once begun to debate on the means of filling 
up the deficit, there will be no more laughing. No doubt there 
are influences which—only give them time to operate— 
will gradually tame down even Mr. Porter of the Strike. 
Assemblies at Cambridge House and civilities from the 
whipper-in can perhaps break up a Chartist organization as 
easily as they made an end of the malcontents in Committee- 
room No. 11. But all this is matter of time ; and time has 
been denied to us by our CHANCELLOR of the ExcHeQuer. 
The Treasury will be empty of money, and the Legislature 
which has the duty of filling it will hardly have commenced 
its voyage before it finds itself steering with the beetling 
rock of the Income-tax to starboard, and on the other tack 
the boiling whirlpool of financial experiment. The enthu- 
siastic admirers of Mr. GLapstoyE who have been comparing 
him to Mr. Pirr on the strength of his French Treaty, may 
be left to explain the difference between the Pilot who 
weathered the storm and the Pilot who sailed right into the 
middle of it for the sake of verifying the newest scientific 
theory on the subject of Winds. 


THE POSITION OF AUSTRIA. 


HE annexation of Central Italy has been received by 
Austria exactly as might have been expected. She has 
not chosen to prevent it by force of arms, nor has she 
appealed to the Great Powers to defend what she considers 
the inalienable rights of herself and her ducal subordinates. 
She has also publicly declared that she will not meet France in 
the field if she can possibly avoid a contest. She has entered 
into an express engagement not to take the initiative in 
aggression against Piedmont. On the other hand, she marks 
her displeasure by intimating that she cannot hold diplomatic 
relations with the Court of Turin. She is, in fact, waiting 
to see what will turn up, and, for the present, is determined 
to hold her own firmly and not interfere with her neigh- 
bours. She makes no changes in her internal policy. She 
clings convulsively to Venetia, and she is deaf to all the 
entreaties of the Hungarians. At any moment her sullen 
indignation against Sardinia might turn into open enmity ; 
and she could never want an excuse for a war. In the 
despatch announcing her intention to abstain from in- 
vading Central Italy she takes occasion to complain 
of the intrigues of Sardinia in Venetia. These Sar- 
dinian intrigues are not likely to cease. Every Venetian 
who wishes to share the happy fate of his neighbouring 
brethren in Lombardy is considered by the Austrian police 
as a Sardinian intriguer, and the whole population is there- 
fore mixed up in the crime. But the question on which the 
immediate peace of Europe depends is not what Austria 
might feel inclined to do, but what she will do. The most 
conflicting conjectures are loudly announced. Some guessers 
announce that she and Naples will soon crush Piedmont; 
others think that she will soon be rent asunder by a great 
internal revolution, and the outbreak of a few enthusiastic 
students at Pesth has been accepted by a portion of the 
French press as “the beginning of the end.” In calculating 
the chances of peace and of such a restoration of confidence 
as is compatible with the existence of the French Empire, it 
is of the greatest importance to get at the truth about 
Austria. If she is prevented from interference in Italy by 
fear of France, and if she can keep her own subjects from 
revolting, further complications in the state of Europe may 
be for a time suspended. Many things tend to inspire the 
belief that she is too exhausted and too vulnerable to 
provoke a foreign war, and yet that she is too strong to be 
in any serious danger from a Hungarian revolution. 

After the peace of Villafranca, Austria appeared inclined 
to make concessions to Hungary. The Patent of September, 
bestowing a new religious organization on the Protestants, 
was a present after an Imperial pattern, but still it was 
meant as a gift that might be gratefully received. The 
Cabinet of Vienna had been heartily frightened during the 
war, and thought Hungary too dangerous a tool in the hands 
of a foreign enemy not to try to take a little of the edge off 
by a harmless and unimportant concession. The Hun- 
garians, however, had had their hopes excited by the alliance 
of Louis Napo.eon with their exiled countrymen, and they 
thought that their true policy was to accept nothing short 
of the restoration of their old Constitution. A strong na- 
tional feeling showed itself, and demonstrations were made 
throughout the country. Austria allowed this to go on until 
the course of events in Italy convinced her that she must, 


for the present, abandon all intention of active operations 
or political influence beyond the Po. If she could have 
governed Italy once more through the Dukes, she would 
have had to keep large bodies of troops in readiness to sup- 
port her vassals, and “then it would have served her purpose 
to smile on Hungary. But, directly she had come to the 
conclusion that she could do nothing more in Italy than en- 
trench herself behind the Quadrilateral, she determined to 
press with her whole weight on Hungary. She has resumed 
all the arts, great and small, by which despotic Govern- 
ments keep down turbulent subjects. She keeps a large armed 
force always ready, and she descends to the pettiest annoy- 
ances that a police practised in torturing on a small scale can 
suggest. The house of one of the first of Hungarian nobles 
has been broken open and his papers seized. A violinist has 
been forbidden to give concerts because he performed the 
national air. A singer has been imprisoned for chanting the 
praises of an article so detestably French as crinoline ; and 
a journal has been warned for having described how a lady 
at a ball wore a veil of Magyar fashion. The Hungarians 
are obliged to yield. The wisest of them know that they 
have no hope in an appeal to arms. The insurrection of 
1848 was on the point of failing at the outset, till Girery 
began the splendid campaign which carried him without a 
break from the Theiss to Komorn ; and now the Hungarians 
have no arms. They are also without any centre of revolt. 
They know that if they are successful they must be severed 
from Austria. The history of 1849 shows that if they do 
not get a foreign Prince as Sovereign, they will pass through 
a republican anarchy to a military despotism. But it is a 
very difficult thing to conduct a revolution on behalf of an 
indefinite foreign Prince. The leaders of the Hungarians 
therefore counsel nothing but a passive resistance. They 
will not help Austria in the task of keeping Hungary down, 
but they will not give her the great advantage of a pretext 
for violence. Their countrymen are instructed to do 
nothing more than throw every possible difficulty in the 
way of the Government. They are to pay taxes as reluc- 
tantly and as late as possible. They are to cultivate the 
best possible relations with Croats and Servians. They are 
to decline every overture made by Austria for the creation 
of a representative Council intended to replace the old Con- 
stitution. But for open and direct action they are to wait 
until the signal is given by a foreign Power. 

European revolutions have, in fact, entered on a new 
phase. Experience has convinced the dissatisfied that purely 
domestic outbreaks usually tend to the profit of the reigning 
power. An ally, with a recognised position in Europe and a 
standing and practised army, is looked on as the first condition 
of success. ‘The insurgents have thus the great advantage 
of fighting under the shelter of veteran troops, of obtaining 
arms in abundance, and of keeping in abeyance thie difficult 
question of the future Government of the country until its 
liberation has been effected. And at the very time when 
this lesson has become established in the minds of the 
revolutionary leaders, a Power has come forward to inspire a 
general hope that, sooner or later, foreign aid will not be 
wanting to those who have the disposition to revolt. Louis 
Napo.eon is the great patron and head of the revolutionary 
party. It is for him that Hungary is waiting. The Hungarian 
leadersare determined to keepquiet untila French flagis flying 
at Pesth. They firmly believe that they will receive the direct 
assistance of France before long. They look back to the time 
when, after the victory of Wagram, Napoteon invited the 
Hungarians to declare themselves indepeudent and elect a 
king of their own, and they expect that the invitation will 
be renewed by Naporzon III. They consider themselves 
as one great link in a chain of revolutionary States that 
France is to create and patronize, and which will extend 
from the borders of France to the eastern limits of Europe. — 
She has already snatched Lombardy from Austria, and called 
the Danubian Principalities into a sort of national existence. 
Venetia and Hungary lie between, and Venetiaand Hungary 
are ready to revolt whenever France permits them. The 
most noticeable fact of present Continental politics is this 
connexion of France under Louis Napoteon with the revo- 
lutionary party. On the one hand, it has changed the temper 
and the whole purpose of those who wish to revolt. They 
now trust not to insurrection, but to war, and the complete- 
ness of the organization by which all useless political mani- 
festations have been suppressed since the Emperor of the 
Frencu has brought the discontented subjects of his 
neighbours to look on him as their liberator, is most 


remarkable. On the other hand, the influence which 
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Louis Naprotzon thus gains in Europe is daily in- 
creasing. He will soon hold Austria completely in his 
grasp. Two-thirds of the population of the Central State 
of Europe are gradually learning to look to France as 
the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire look to Russia. This is 
a much more serious danger to Austria, and to the general 
balance of power, than any that was threatened in 1848. 
And yet it is a danger that is much easier to comprehend 
than to guard against. It is impossible that the present 
dynasty of Austria should make any changes that would 
content Italy and Hungary, and minor concessions are 
rejected with contempt. All Austria has to trust to is the 
chapter of accidents. It is possible that she may last longer 
than the French Empire, and it is possible that Louis 
Napo.eon may be kept in check by England or Russia. 
But these are very vague chances. What is certain is, that 
the great majority of the subjects of Austria are only wait- 
ing to revolt until France declares war, and that Austria 
evidently shrinks from meeting France in the field of battle. 


MR. WILSON’S POLICY. 


T. the telegraph and the Times’ Correspondent are to be 
trusted, Mr. Wixson has commenced his reign in India 
with a stroke of policy the recklessness of which has scarcely 
been equalled by the most venturesome of our theorists 
at home. All sorts of opinions have been given by the 
highest authorities as to the character and amount of the 
force which is necessary to enable England to retain 
India. Among all the officers who were examined on the 
subject, scarcely any two were agreed as to the due propor- 
tion of European to native troops, or the total strength at 
which the army of occupation ought to be maintained. A 
force of 80,000 Englishmen, with at least double the number 
of natives, was about the average of the suggestions 
made to the Commission; and though the weight of 
military authority is considerably diminished by the start- 
ling conflict of opinion, and by the total absence of any 
intelligible reasons for selecting this or that amount of 
strength, there was one point as to which absolute unani- 
mity prevailed—and that was that the safety of India 
could not be ensured by a garrison of 80,000 English troops 
without considerable assistance from native levies. There are 
very obvious reasons for preferring a European to an Asiatic 
army, notwithstanding that every white soldier costs 
three times as much as a Sepoy. But the objection 
to the project of maintaining an exclusively English army 
in India, which has hitherto been pronounced insuperable, is 
that we have not got the army to spare, and that we cannot, 
without too serious a drain upon our population, keep up 
anything like an adequate force to hold so extensive and so 
disaffected a country. Mr. Witson’s scheme (for, strangely 
enough, the project of military reorganization seems to be 
ascribed to the financial Minister) is said to be to. sweep 
away at one blow, substantially, the whole of the native 
army, and to try the experiment of holding India with an 
army of only 80,000 men. Of course, it is always easy for a 
civilian to attempt a military feat which every General in 
the service would pronounce impracticable. And if the ex- 
periment should result in disaster, we shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing that our Indian Empire will have been 
imperilled, and perhaps lost, on the soundest financial prin- 
ciples. 

Even without falling back upon authority at all, it is scarcely 

ssible to doubt the utter insufficiency of the army which it 

proposed to maintain. India has at least five times the 
population of the British Isles, and much more than five times 
the area. Now let any oneimagine an army of 16,000 men 
scattered over all the military posts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and he will have some slight idea of the kind 
of garrison which Mr. Wi1son would allow for the protection 
of India against enemies within and without, against rebels, 
robbers, hill-tribes, and native contingents—to say nothing 
of possible collisions with restless Asiatic neighbours. 
An army of much less than 80,000 Englishmen 
might probably march Asia without encounter- 
ing a serious check, but it is one thing to win a 
battle and another*to hold a province. If it were pos- 
sible for England to furnish, and for India to pay, un 
army strong enough to — against eyery contingency, 
no one would hesitate, x the experience of the last 
few years, to join Mr. Witson and the Zimes in demanding 
the total abolition of the native levies. But it does aot 
follow, because 80,000 is the largest English force which Mr. 


WILson can see his way to pay, that therefore one soldier for 
every 2000 inhabitants will suffice to maintain an alien des- 
potism in a state of reasonable security. 

It is easy to ridicule the military system by which India has 
been won and held, by representing it as a plan for keeping a 
native army to garrison the country, and an English force to 
protect the Government against its native troops. There isa 
great deal of truth, and very disagreeable truth, in such a 
picture. But, faulty as the scheme may be, the defect is insepa- 
rable from the government ofa vast Empire by the people of a 
smallisland. Even the mutiny, which is justly pointed at as 
the strongest argument against maintaining overgrown native 
armies is itself an illustration of the value of such a resource. 
But for the enormous levies raised in the Punjab, Delhi 
would never have fallen; and every European in India 
would have perished before adequate reinforcements could 
have arrived from England. It was only by the aid of 
native troops that we were able to make head against the 
tide during the most critical period of the insurrection ; and 
the Bengal army, which caused the mischief, itself supplied 
us with officers to command the Sikhs and Ghoorkas whom 
we summoned to our aid. 

Of course it will be said that, but for the existence of 
a pampered army, the mutiny would not have occurred. 
Perhaps not ; but will any one assert that a popular insur- 
rection is impossible in Oude, or Hindostan, or even in 
the Punjab, or that disturbances in protected States and 
attacks on our Northern frontier are casualties too remote to 
be thought of for an instant? India must indeed be changed if 
this is so; and though it is quite possible that we may, in times 
of tranquillity, dispense with a large proportion of our native 
troops, it seems of vital importance to retain the power of 
largely increasing our military means upon the first approach 
of danger. This can only be done by keeping up at all times a 
considerable native force. The Zimes, with happy confi- 
dence, declares that 80,000 soldiers will be an ample garrison 
for India, and that native levies can be raised without the 
least difficulty in the hour of need. But if the Bengal, and 
Bombay, and Madras establishments were swept away, the 
facility with which we can add to the strength of our native 
auxiliaries would be almost wholly lost. There would be 
no source from which to draw Englishmen for the command 
of any irregulars or other levies which it might be necessary 
to raise ; and, if we could spare the Sepoys, we certainly 
could not dispense with the officers of the Indian army. 
Possibly, the method at once the most economical and the 
least hazardous would be to retain a native army of moderate 
strength, so strongly officered as to render the organization 
of fresh levies a comparatively easy and rapid task. But, 
whatever may be the arrangement which will best reconcile 
financial and military necessities, Mr. Wi.son’s proposal to 
denude India of troops, in order that he may be able to 
exhibit an annual surplus, is the most alarming piece of 
news which has arrived from Calcutta since the suppression 
of the mutiny. 

If anything could add to the rashness of the experiment 
which the Calcutta Government is supposed to contemplate, 
it would be the choice of such a time as the present for the 
venture. The natives of India are told in the same breath 
that our military defences are to be reduced almost to 
nothing, and that taxes of unparalleled severity are about 
to be imposed. The poorest huckster is to be forced to take 
out a license to trade, the ryot is to have his scanty means 
reduced by an excise on tobacco as heavy as the existing tax 
on salt, and the wealthier classes are to undergo the infliction 
of an Income-tax at exactly the percentage to which Mr. 
GuapsToNnE has just induced this country to submit. India 
must unquestionably be made to pay for its own Govern- 
ment ; and however burdensome the necessary taxation may 
he, the most insane philanthropist would hesitate to ask 
the people of England to bear the expenses of the people of 
India. But the justice of a heavy tax does not always make 
it palatable, and when we are announcing a very serious 
increase in the public burdensof the country, common prudence 
seems to require that we should not deprive ourselves of 
the power to enforce instant obedience to our decrees. 

A more definite account of Mr. Wi1soy’s financial state- 
ment may soon be expected; and it is possible that the 
anticipations of the telegram may prove to be overcharged. 
The statement attributed to Mr. Witsoy, that the deficit of 
the ensuing year was estimated at 9,000,000l., is itself 
sufficient to throw serious doubt on the accuracy of the 
report. According to the calculations which Lord Canyine 
sent home in the course of last autumn, the expected deficit 
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was under 4,000,000/.; and unless the Indian CHANCELLOR 
has been adopting Mr. Guapsrone’s rhetorical artifice of 
creating an imaginary chasm to show how cleverly he can 
fill it up, it is certain that there must be some error in the 
accounts which have reached us. The project of easing his 
own financial difficulties at the risk of more serious military 
dangers is unfortunately too much in harmony with the 
views which Mr. Wixson propounded before his departure 
to encourage much doubt as to the general character of his 
policy. But the details, when they arrive, may perhaps 
tone down the sketch which has preceded them. In any 
case, it is scarcely credible that authority should have been 
given to a mere financier to settle the military system to be 
introduced into India; and it may be presumed that the 
annihilation of the native army will not be allowed to be 
carried into effect without the sanction of the Home Govern- 
ment. Should the project be approved of without qualiti- 
cation, Sir Coartes Woop will no doubt feel himself obliged 
to give some better reasons for believing in the soundness of 
Mr. Witsoy’s military dispositions than any that have yet 
been invented. But the machinery of the Indian Council 
must indeed be a farce if it does not prove sufficient to 
prevent so hazardous an experiment as that which Mr. Witson 
is said to have proposed. 


BALLOT. 


ORD TEYNHAM deserves the credit of having 
hit upon a new historical argument for the in- 
troduction of the Ballot. He appeals to the experience of 
Venetian prosperity, and he states a fact which will be new 
to the coming SismonpI—namely, that the Republic of 
Venice Jasted for 1300 years. Moreover, he infers—and 
Anprew Marve tt is brought in to vouch for the marvel 
—that the flourishing state of Venice was the result 
of the Ballot, which secured in its administration perpetual 
economy and public riches. It is new to us that the 
Republic of Venice was the model of a Constitutional State— 
new to us that it was other than the closest oligarchy—new 
to us that it possessed a representative Chamber of Commons ; 
but it is not new to us that it was worked by a system 
of delation, proscription, and Lion’s mouths. If we are 
to reproduce Venice as the result of the Ballot, we 
must have the Venice of history; and we hardly think 
that the precedent will recommend itself to Lord 
TeyyHam’s Chartist friends) We had thought, in our 
ignorance, that for five centuries a certain Council of Ten— 
consisting, in practice, of the most hateful tyranny that ever 
oppressed a people—was the ruling institution of Venice, and 
that this close oligarchy suppressed the Great Council of the 
nation. If this is the result of Ballot, we are rather thankful 
to Lord Teyyuam for pointing out the connexion between 
tyranny and Ballot. But we must charge his Lordship with 
something like an historical fraud. What he meant to argue 
was, that Venice had a constitutional system, that its members 
were chosen by popular suffrage, and that such suffrage was 
taken by Ballot. Venice never had a constitutional system, 
never had popular representatives, nor was Ballot used for 
the election of its legislators. Ballot was not a Venetian 
institution, though it did exist in Venice. Towards the end 
of the thirteenth century it was introduced, and it lasted to 
the end of the Republic, for one purpose alone—that of 
the election of the Doge—and with the curious object of 
mixing the principle of mere chance with that of free 
choice. If Venice is to be appealed to, we may as well 
know the cumbrous and complex forms of the Venetian 
Ballot.. From the Grand Council thirty members were 
taken by Ballot, and these, by Ballot, were reduced to 
nine. These nine nominated forty provisional electors, 
who were by Ballot reduced to twelve—which twelve, again, 
nominated twenty-five. Ballot again reduced the twenty-five 
to nine, who, as before, nominated forty-five, again by Ballot 
reduced to eleven, who, as before, nominated forty-one—which 
forty-one at last elected the Doge, each of them having 
power to nominate a candidate, and then to canvass 
the merits of the nominees. That is to say, the electors finally 
produced by this wonderful process were generated by five 
ballots, five nominations, and five scrutinies. These electors, 
till they came to a final choice, were magnificently enter- 
tained at the public expense—a feature of Ballot which Lord 
Teynuam is to be blamed for not having enlarged upon, and 
which we recommend to the notice of Mr. Ernest Jones and 
his friends. It is quite true that there was a sort of popular 


short-lived institution—consisting of 480 members ; but these 


twelve were representatives of the wards of the city, and were 
elected by popular suffrage. But the suffrages of the people 
were not given by Ballot. So that the result of Lord 
TrynuAm’s Venetian example is, that Ballot was not used 
to elect a Representative Council, but that it was used in a 
Representative Council to elect a President. The instance 
is as much to the purpose for which it is produced as his 
other Parliamentary example of the House of Commons 
balloting for places at the bar of the House of Lords, or for 
berths in a steamer to see a naval review. 

Ballot must be at its last shifts when it takes us to the 
lagunes of Venice, and suggests the agreeable reminiscences 
of the Piombi and the sanguinary faction-fights and judicial 
murders of the model State founded and aggrandized, as we are 
told (but untruly told), upon the rock of Ballot. And this 
is the actual condition of the Ballot question. It is taken 
out to air once a year, in order to give Mr. BerkeLey a 
caper on his hobby-horse—and a very dull caper he made of 
it on Tuesday night—and it is retained as an article of 
faith by doctrinal pedants ; but it is no longer a practical 
question. Lord Teynuam himself is forced to draw the 
distinction, which it has taken a long time to learn, 
between Ballot and secret voting. We are no longer, as 
was the fashion ten years ago, ordered to consider the two as 
equivalent terms; and this change of language shows that 
faith in the nostrum has worn itself out. America and its 
precedent are now openly abandoned. Ballot in America, 
as both Lord Teynuam and Mr. BerkeEtey admit, is no longer 
secret, but has degenerated into mere voting by ticket. Lord 
TeynHAM does not want this. Nor does he ask for the 
Victoria system. There the Ballot is secret, but upon a 
scrutiny the vote is discovered. What stronger argument can 
be produced against it than that, where it has had the freest 
range, it has been in practice so modified that its original 
meaning has been lost? It has been tried, and practically 
given up—only the name survives. But “it has succeeded 
“in France.” The answer is, that when our electoral body is 
like that of France, perhaps we shall view it with the same 
complacency with which it is viewed in France. But to attain 
the like success, and the like excellent results which in 
France have come of it (the present Empire, for example), 
our electors must have passed through that happy training 
which has made France fit for the Ballot, and the 
Ballot so especially suited for France—a view of the social 
and political future of England which Lord Teyyuam must 
earnestly pray to see realized. But what he does waut is the 
Australian Ballot—minus, of course, the Victoria variety— 
because that has been eminently successful. Successful for 
what, we ask? We know what the Ballot is wanted for in 
England. It is to reassure the doubting and timid voter 
for conscience’ sake; it is to protect the poor trembling 
tenant from the intimidation of landlords and agents ; 
it is to break down the influence of the great houses 
and county families ; it is to prevent bribery and coercion. 
How notorious it is that these are the rampant evils of 
Australian society! Lord Teyyuam and Mr. Berke ey are, 
of course, aware that the social condition of Australia is pre- 
cisely parallel to that of Great Britain, and that there are 
the same evils at work in both communities—the same land- 
lords, the same bribery system, the same dockyard in- 
quiries, the same Man in the Moon. These, no doubt 
»were the monster evils in Australia which Ballot has 
destroyed. The Duke of Newcastie, to be sure, was 
unscrupulous enough to say that the condition of society in 
Australia and Great Britain was totally different—that there 
were neither the same defects nor the same interests in the 
two countries ; and therefore he was so dull as to think 
that the same system might not produce the same effects: 
under political circumstances the exact opposite of each other. 
But then the Duke of Newcast.z is a mere Colonial Secre- 
tary, and only reads Colonial history in stupid archives and 
despatches; while Lord Trynuam develops a history, ranging 
from the Adriatic to the Antipodes, out of his own con- 
sciousness. 

We are thankful that the whole controversy has come to 
this practical level. Formerly the discussion had to sail 
over the broadest latitudes of theory. The advocates of the 
Ballot are now, however, brought down to prosaic facts, pre- 
cedents, and results.) We might, in an earlier stage of the 
discussion, have felt it necessary to show that the theory 
of Ballot was directed not only against the influences of 


assembly in Venice, the Great Council—though this was but a 


bribery and intimidation, but really against all influences, 
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however legitimate. Canvassing itself, and the friendly dis- 
cussion of the claims of competing candidates, ought to be 
prohibited, if influence is, as the advocates of Ballot argue, 
to be excluded from an election. At any other time than 
that at which Lord Teynuam has brought the discussion 
down to its nadir, we might have been tempted to argue 
that every year decreases the intimidated and cowering 
classes for whom the appeal is lodged; and, were that 
branch of the argument now open, we might have ventured 
to say that in 1860 the timid, shrinking, bullied elector is 
about as scarce as a bustard. Did any human being, in 
railway carriage, or in omnibus, or at the market table, 
ever meet with the oppressed and terrified victim of the 
proud man’s contumely—the ideal elector for whom the 
Ballot is so much required? We have often met with 
the man of large and capacious charity who wanted the 
Ballot for his neighbour; but a mastodon is not scarcer than 
the man who frankly owns that he wants Ballot for himself. 
Or we might have said that, if the Ballot ever was required, 
it certainly is not required now, when we are on the eve of 
a large and (whether hazardous or not) a most material 
augmentation of the constituency. But from all these tedious 
and theoretical arguments we are released by Lord TeynuAm’s 
very practical way of enforcing his theme. He gives up 
the discussion on the theory, and asks us only to look at 
practice. He says that Ballot must be a good thing because 
it has been adopted in America—though he forgot to add 
that it has been abandoned there after a year’s trial, as the 
Duke of NewcastLe reminded him—and in France, and in 
Australia, and in Venice. We gladly accept the issue on 
these grounds. Let Ballot be tested by its American, Austra- 
lian, Venetian, and French results. To be sure it has been 
rejected in one of these chosen homes, and in another so 
modified as to be no longer secret; in the third it never 
existed for the object in view here; and in the fourth it cer- 
tainly does work—that is, in France. We acknowledge that 
Ballot isa French institution and a French success. But even 
were we to admit that in each and all of these countries 
Ballot was a success, we must also be prepared to get the 
right soil for the tree of liberty ; or, in other words, we must 
make England an America, an Australia, 1 Venice, or a 
France, to secure the like admirable results of Ballot. 


THE BANKRUPICY BILL. 


1 Dihe since men have been prone to spend more than 
they have, and to speculate with other people’s capital, 
legislation has been employing itself in vain in the 
attempt to find some satisfactory mode of dealing with 
traders and others who are unable to satisfy the demands of 
their creditors. Amendments, re-amendments, and consoli- 
dations of bankruptcy law have followed each other at 
regular intervals, with the unfortunate result of leaving the 
law, in the estimation of the public, a shade worse than it 
ever was before. The subject, of course, like every other, 
has its practical difficulties, but the cause of all previous 
failures has been, in great measure, the wilful disregard of 
some very obvious principles ; and the most hopeful feature 
of Sir R. Beruet’s comprehensive reform is its recognition 
of a few simple maxims which have been steadily ignored in 
every statute which has been passed upon the subject. Whena 
man has not the means to pay his debts, all that can be done 
for his creditors is to take the remaining property of the in- 
solvent, and divide it as quickly and at as little cost as possible. 
It is a question partly of humanity, but much more of 
policy, whether a debtor, whose estate has been cut up 
and parcelled out among his creditors, ought not to be 
allowed to begin the world again, discharged from further 
liability for his bygone debts. Quite apart from any 
feelings of compassion for a man who may have been more 
unfortunate than dishonest, experience has long since 
proved that it is not for the interest of creditors to keep 
old claims hanging over the head of a discharged insolvent. 
It scarcely ever happens that creditors get anything at all 
out of the property which an insolvent acquires after passing 
through the Court. On the other hand, those who would 
give up all they had, when first they got into difficulties, if 
by so doing they could free themselves from future liability, 
are kept by a severer code from consenting to a division of 
their property until there is no property left to divide. If 
there were nothing to be considered but the interests 
of creditors, the simple plan of taking and distribut- 
ing whatever an insolvent may happen to have, and 
setting him at liberty to commence a new career, 


would be the beginning and the end of a rational bank- 
ruptey statute. The anomalies of the old law, if they have 
been of no other service, have served to establish the sound- 
ness of this principle beyond all possible cavil. By dividing 
the community into traders and non-traders, and applying one 
rule to the one, and exactly the opposite rule to the other 
class, a very decisive course of experiment has been carried on 
for years—the result of which proves, that while respectable 
dividends are sometimes to be got out of a bankruptcy, an 
insolvent never goes through the Court until he has run 
through his means to the last shilling. In theory, creditors 
have all his future earnings to look to; but, in practice, 
what they get averages, as nearly as possible, nothing at all. 

Experience and common sense having settled this matter 
very completely, Sir R. Berner found the basis of his 
bankruptcy measure ready to his hand, and his announce- 
ment that the untenable distinction between bankruptcy 
and insolvency was to be done away with, at once secured 
for his Bill a reception which augurs well for its ultimate 
success. The senseless distinction between traders and 
non-traders is not the only blot of the existing system 
which the ArrorNEY-GENERAL has hit. If the law divided 
things which ought not to be separated, it was careful also 
to confound matters which ought to have been kept carefully 
distinct. When it caught a luckless bankrupt, it was not 
content with portioning out his material wealth, but insisted 
on visiting, at the same time, his moral offences. This de- 
sire to bring the power of the law to bear upon commercial 
dishonesty is, in the abstract, most creditable ; but there are 
two inconveniences in the plan hitherto followed, of mixing 
up a criminal and civil jurisdiction in the Bankruptcy Court. 
In the first place, it is not a wholesome system to set up a 
tribunal for the exclusive punishment of unsuccessful rogues. 
Fraud which leads to wealth is wholly untouched by the 
penal severities of the Court of Bankruptcy, while the con- 
duct of a trader who is guilty of maladroit roguery, or even 
of commercial negligence, is visited with consequences some- 
times out of all proportion to his offence. Another still 
more cogent objection to the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Court of Bankruptcy is, that the prosecution of crimes against 
society is conducted at the cost of creditors who have already 
lost enough by the bankruptcy itself! The punishment of 
crime is the duty of the public ; and the reform which the 
bankruptcy laws need in this respect is the entire separation 
of the administrative business of distributing the estate—for 
which the creditors themselves may fairly be expected to 
pay—from the criminal investigation which public justice 
may in certain cases require, and for which the State is 
bound to find the means. 

The Government Bill, though it retains some portion of 
the old penal machinery, does go nearly to the full extent of 
making the liquidation of an estate in bankruptcy a mere 
civil proceeding. But while it justly relieves the creditors 
from the cost of inquiries with which they have no concern, 
it does not seem to provide any adequate means for securing 
the conviction of fraudulent bankrupts in the ordinary 
criminal Courts. It seldom happens that those who suffer by 
the dishonesty of a bankrupt are willing to have the whole 
course of their transactions with him exposed to scrutiny, 
and it is only by casting on a public officer the duty of prose- 
cution that frauds of this description are ever likely to be 
repressed. This, however, is a provision to be looked for in 
a criminal rather than a bankruptcy statute ; and it must be 
conceded that, in resolving to mete out the same measure 
to all classes of insolvents, and to confine the new Court of 
Bankruptcy almost exclusively to the business of distributing 
estates, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL has built on a sound founda- 
tion. 

But the real outcry against the Court in Basinghall- 
street was directed, not against its principles, but its 
machinery, and the popularity which the Bill has gained is 
probably due to the sweeping alterations which are proposed 
in the constitution and working of the Court. Some of 
these are undoubted improvements. One competent judge 
to do all the judicial work, with a staff of registrars to 
attend to administrative duties, will certainly give more 
satisfaction than five commissioners, who, by mixing up the 
characters of judges, administrators, and sinecurists, have 
almost of necessity lost whatever aptitude they once pos- 
sessed. Even this improvement, sensible as it is, will go but 
a little way to satisfy the demands of a large section of the 
commercial classes. What they want in a Bankruptcy Court | 
is to have an estate administered as cheaply, and, above all, 
as quietly as possible. Expense and publicity are equally 
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objected to, and while the Bill makes some slight reduction 
in the expenses of the Court, it bids for popular support by 
sacrificing, to a great extent, the wholesome publicity of 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

Some curious statistics were quoted by the ArrorNey- 
GENERAL to show the extreme unpopularity of the present 
Court, and the heavy burden which is thrown upon the 
estates subjected to its management. The facts are in- 
structive enough, though they do not quite justify the 
inference usually drawn from them. In 1858, there are 
said to have been 8000 private liquidations and only 660 
bankruptcy cases. At the same time, it is added, that 
the bankruptcy expenses have averaged more than 30 per 
cent.—the suggestion being that the costliness of the 
Court has compelled the creditors to give a preference to 
private compositions. The Court, certainly, is very ex- 
pensive, and will not be much less so under the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL’s scheme ; but there is little doubt that an ordinary 
composition arrangement is, in another way, more costly 
still. Under these private liquidations, undue preferences and 
debts improperly allowed swallow up more money than all 
the costs of bankruptcy. The collection and distribution 
of an estate with perhaps 1000/. of assets against 50,000/. 
of debts, must involve a much higher percentage of 
expense than when the funds in hand bear some 
reasonable proportion to the debts to be paid; and the 
apparent economy of private arrangements is due almost 
entirely to the fact that they have the better class of estates 
to deal with. It would be nearer the truth to say that the 
heavy average of bankruptcy costs is the effect, rather than 
the cause, of the unpopularity of the Court. Only the worst 
estates are taken to Basinghall-street—the dread of publicity, 
on the part of creditors and debtors alike, being always 
sufficient to carry an arrangement deed through, where there 
are assets enough to make a moderate dividend. 

Some of the clauses of the new Bill are apparently framed 
with the hope of making the Court a little more attractive 
to the creditors of the more productive sort of estates. If 
this should succeed, the expensiveness of the Court, as 
measured by the delusive test of averages, would appear to 
be largely reduced. But it may be doubted whether the 
modicum of publicity which is retained will not defeat the 
purpose of the large concessions which the ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
has made to a demand for secrecy which is not exclusively 
prompted by the highest motives. 


EQUALITY. 


N the conflict of new with old wealth which marks modern 
life, there is sure to be a great deal of jealousy felt by those 
who art making their way in the world against their recognised 
superiors, and much petty arrogance displayed by the cream of 
society towards the milk. But in England, at least, there is no 
reeptible progress made towards social equality. Whatever 
one an aristocratic system may excite in the breasts of those 
who find that there is something in the world that money will not 
command—and however strong may be the tendency in all classes 
to affect a superficial equality in outward appearance—the gra- 
dation of ranks is so intimately bound up with the political con- 
stitution of England, and the political constitution is so bound w 
with the thoughts and habits of Englishmen, that we ail fee 
that there is no prospect of escaping the disadvantages of ine- 
quality without the influx of disadvantages tenfold greater. We 
must accept inequality as a standing and necessary fact. But 
when we have accepted it, we find that there really is a 
substantial equality which the difference of rank cannot get 
rid of. Each rank has so many peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages that it is exceedingly difficult to say in which 
it is best to be born. No one need be ashamed of stifling 
the natural repinings which the inequalities of life at 
moments excite in every bosom by fixing his attention on this 
substantial equality. Not that a purely optimist view of human 
life can ever be rationally taken. There are whole classes of 
persons which any candid inquirer would — out of any rose- 
coloured picture of society. More especially there are the 
classes that have not got a decent and assured maintenance, and 
the classes that have the habits, tastes, and traditions of one rank 
and the economical position of another. It is absurd to suppose 
that any amount of reflection will persuade a man who is sicken- 
ing for want of food and clothing that he is very well-off ; and 
scarcely any form of misery is more poignantly felt than the 
mental anguish that comes home daily to the breast of the 
shabby-genteel. We can only say that if human beings are 
starving or shabby-genteel through their own fault, they are 
undergoing a very severe punishment, and, if oe are blameless, 
they Rave been subjected to a hard trial. But with these 
exceptions, and with the minor and peculiar exception of 
persons employed in unhealthy or degrading occupations, 
there appears to us to be such an equality of lot in the in- 


equalities of English life as is calculated to inspire a very 
satisfactory degree of contentment. 

The position of a nobleman with | landed estates and a 
fine place is the one that is most envied, and is therefore most 
worth considering. He seems to have got all for which the rest 
of the world is striving. He has every luxury that can please 
the flesh. He looks out of ificent rooms on a landscape that 
tells everywhere of the triumph of taste and the conquest of man 
over nature. Wherever he goes, men bow to him. Although 
he is as stupid as a pig he is put in the chair at every meeting, 
enthusiastically received, and cordially thanked. But the man 
himself does not take quite so bright a view of his position as 
might be expected. Habit takes off the edge of all enjoyment. 
Some persons have a real turn for the magnificent, and’ others 
have a real turn for the snug. The nobleman in his palace may 
have been born with the latter taste, and may ae for a cottage. 
Property, too, very much blunts the higher feelings which 
the face of natural loveliness awakens. The great pro- 
prietor, as he surveys the harmonizing beauties of wood, lake, 
and lawn, is apt to be tormented by the thought that one 

int in the horizon does not belong to him, or that he is 

eing cheated at every corner of his domain, or that some neigh- 
bouring proprietor has a far finer view to look upon. Then wealth 
and station necessarily bring surveillance. It is true that the sins 
and follies of a nobleman are so easily pardoned, and even endear 
him to so large a circle of admirers, that he need not much mind 
the constraint; but still the extreme publicity in which he 
necessarily lives does impose a constraint, and the higher the 
rank the greater the constraint is. To be watched by five 
servants is bad enough, but to be watched by | is a slow 
torture to a nervous and meditative mind. ‘Then, again, 
extent of ownership takes away from the pleasure of ownership 
quite as much as it adds. The nobleman seldom has the 
greatest of all the pleasures of ownership—that of himself creating 
something. He is obliged to work continually by deputy. He 
does not the delight with which a poor man digs and trains 
his little border. There is more keen satisfaction in laying out 
one of those odd little black plots that back up a suburban villa, 
than in gazing on the labours of twenty gardeners at Chatsworth 
or Blenheim. All great undertakings acquire a wooden and 
machinelike character which exclude the halting and ignorant 
intervention of an interloper, although he happen to be the owner 
of the machine. 


The educational disadvantages also to which he has been sub- 
jected in youth, and towhich he afterwards sees his son sub- 
ected, are serious drawbacks to the felicity of this envied being. 
From the cradle onwards the young lord is spoilt. He is taught, 
even in the nursery, to consider himself a privileged being. Every 
offence is screened or palliated. How can a child be simple and 
humble who is worshipped by every adult with whom he comes 
in contact ? Later on, he has to go from home to betaught. He 
finds his masters and pastors as subservient to him as the flunkeys 
and nurses of his infancy. A private tutor on gee looks on a 
young lord, not as a boy to be taught, controlled, and guided, but 
as a decoy duck assigned by Providence to lead plebeian ducks 
into his preserve. The great thing is to induce the boy to 
stay. He must be so humoured that he shall be pleased to 
report himself to his parents as satisfied. The relations of 
teacher and pupil are thus inverted, and it is the man who 
depends on the boy, and not the boy on the man. There area 
few exceptions, and every now and then a tutor is met with 
who is utterly indifferent to the claims of rank, and Jaughs 
at, urges, and drives the youth until he decides to leave on the 
spot, or else to abandon the notions in which he has been 
brought up, and take his place with other boys; but such 
tutors are rare birds. Then, when manhood is just dawning 
on him, the young nobleman is constantly reminded, by 
every kind of obsequious flattery, that he has not his way 
to make in the world, that it does not signify whether he 
works or plays, does right or wrong. If he goes to a Univer- 
sity, he finds that there the obsequiousness of the rest of the 
world is travestied into servility. His dress is different; his 

osition at dinner is different; his necessary term of study is 
Vifferent from those of humbler students. hen he goes into 
the world, he finds the arms of vice and virtue equally opened 
to welcome him. Vice puts on every attraction to minister to 
his desires. Virtue thinks itself only too lucky if it can but catch 
him. Hundreds of noblemen surmount all these perils, or at any 
rate are not irreparably injured by them. But so many suffer 
from the consequences of their envied —s that we need to 
be very firmly convinced of the political advantages of an aristo- 
cracy to be reconciled to the thought that so many individuals 
are sacrificed to the general good of the nation. 


If a nobleman stands at one end of the scale as the most envied 
of men, the day-labourer would be generally placed at the other 
as the least enviable. We quite allow that this is so when the 
labourer is not thriving in his walk of life, when wages are low 
and food dear, when sickness visits him, and he can hardly keep 
body and soul together. But a well-to-do labourer, in good 
oon and with regular employment at good wages, strikes us 
as an eminently happy man. His sensation of physical health, 
and the keenness of his relish for the few enjoyments in his 
power, lift him at once high in the scale of happiness. . Perhaps 
an idle and well-dressed observer may sometimes view with 
wonder and pity the tasks through which labouring men go 
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without a murmur. He will see them ploughing the sticky soil 
on a hill-side, or cutting hedges in a drizzling sleet, or straining 
every sinew to heave logs of timber. This seems hard, cheerless 
work, and he congratulates himself upon his superior fortune. 
But let him watch them, when they have done their work, in- 
haling large gulps of coarse tobacco into their lean, knotty 
frames, and he will be humbled by the consciousness of the 
inferiority which characterizes his ‘own physical powers and 
his own physical enjoyments. The labourer has also his legiti- 
mate sources of Tahcangniner which give him endless 
pleasure. He can almost always do something that fills him 
with pride and happy memories, He can drive a furrow well, 
or mow yy | or tame a bird skilfully, or he is reckoned by 
his circle to be clever with puppies or learned in fine flowers, 
These are successes quite great enough to fill the human mind 
with deep pleasure. The labourer has also considerable mental 
enjoyment, It is true that he is not great at book-learning, but 
he is awake to the teaching of the hands, ears, and eyes, and his 
mind is kept active in its own little sphere. Nor is any one of 
any rank more full of self-respect or more jealous of the few 
rights he thinks his own. In fact, the life of a man who is 
clever, and sharp, and healthy, and makes something like a pound 
a-week by out-of-doors labour, seems to us so rich in enjoyment 
that it requires the drawbacks of his lot—his chances of rheu- 
matism, and the anxiety of an old age not provided for—to be taken 
into consideration, or we should be inclined to pronounce that 
he, and not the nobleman at the other end of the social scale, is 
the person really to be envied. 

But the mean may be supposed to be golden, and the middle 
classes thought unequally happy. It is true that they have the 
greatest amount of mental enjoyment. They are educated under 
the most favourable circumstances, and are generally saved from 
ennui by occupation, and stimulated to exertion by the prospect 
of increasing prosperity. But their life, if it is occupied, is very 
apt to be absorbed in the occupation. To toil without any object 
of toil except the toil itself is the lot that many persons in the 
middle class voluntarily undergo. When once a man gets into 
the treadmill of money-making, he cannot get out of it. There 
are thousands of rich men in Manchester and the other large 
towns of England who are at their business in the early morning, 
and continue hour after hour till the late evening, and then 
come home worn out to a hurried meal and a fevered sleep, 
simply that they may go on making money that is of no use to 
them. The activity of mind, also, that makes up the chief enjoy- 
ment of the middle class is the source of their peculiar kind of 
disquiet, Much of their unhappiness comes from a perverted 
exercise of the imagination. It is wonderful what arts men will 
descend to—what chances they will run—what daily delights 
they will deny themselves—what prolonged labour they will 
un Brida | for the pleasure of picturing to themselves a 
scene that can only occur after they are dead, They like to 
draw a mental sketch of their friends and acquaintances meeting 
after death has overtaken the rich man, and saying to each other 
that he died wealthy, that he had a plum, and cut up remarkabl 
fat. For the posthumous pleasure of astonishing, by the wealt 
he leaves, persons for whom he does not care, many an English- 
man denies himself all that life has most worth having. The 
misery of not dying as rich as was expected is purely imaginary, 
but it is not the less keenly felt. Tt is a real affliction to the 
porpous who train themselves to feel it, It is ameans by which 

heir peculiar happiness is reduced to the general level; and it 
makes us feel that the more the condition and the habits of 
society are examined, the more manifest it is that one rank is as 
well off as another. 


THE SHALLOW INFIDEL. 


y G+! large proportion of our standing impressions as to 
the characteristics of particular ages and countries is derived 
from the stock characters by which they are represented in 
novels, in plays, and to some extent in sermons; and it is there- 
fore worth while, as often as new types obtain any considerable 
popularity, to try to estimate the degree in which they represent 
existing facts on the one hand, and the state of the mind which 
eonceived them on the other. In our own time, plays have 
almost ceased to represent anything at all; but sermons and 
novels are—especially novels—perhaps as popular and as influ- 
ential as they ever were, and the close alliance which exists 
between them is one of the most singular of the superficial 
phenomena which the age presents. In each of them there is a 
stock personage who plays a part both conspicuous and remark- 
able. He is the “shallow infidel” who is usually gibbeted from 
the pulpit on the days which are appropriated to the celebration 
of the principal mysteries of Christianity; and he is pilloried in the 
novels of the ladies and ladylike gentlemen who write the little 
stories which conduct scrupulous beauties through a Jong avenue 
of Protestant Jesuitry to the arms of pious earls of fabulous 
wealth, or provide clergymen of superhuman strength of mind 
and body with romantic opportunities for the exercise of all their 
powers and the gratification of most of their passions. 

The shallow infidel of sermons has, of course, no personality. 
He is merely an “objector” on whom sophistry may be fathered 
in order that it may be triumphantly exposed ; and as—at least 
as far as our experience goes—he always confines himself to the 
same thrust, and is always foiled by the same parry, he probably 


is a very shallow infidel indeed. He is uniformly introduced as 
observing that such and such a statement is opposed to our 
reason—upon which he is confuted by the double plea that it is 
not contrary to reason, but above reason; and that, if he owns 
that the grass grows and the leaves expand, though he is forced 
to admit that he does not know how and why they perform 
those operations, ought he not much rather? &c. &c. Every 
one knows the exulting swell with which the questioner rises to 
his climax, and the triumphant benevolence with which he pauses 
for a reply, which would improve the interest of the argument if 
it were allowable to make it. 

The shallow infidel of novela is 4 much more definite 

rson. An experienced reader may detect his baleful presence 
in half a page. He is usually rather clever and rather vulgar, 
and rather fluent, and very fond of scraps of German. The true 
Christian hero is either a nobleman of the very first distinction, 
or at any rate a youth of the best possible family reduced by 
unmerited misfortune to a very humble position in life; but the 
shallow infidel is a miserable upstart, always destitute of the 
feelings, and generally of the birth, of a gentleman. He must 
not be confounded with the earnest infidel of another school, 
who is generally converted by a disappointment in love, improved 
by a few pages of not over-intelligible Platonic metaphysics 
proceeding from some Herculean parson, who cannot be supposed 
not to know his own meaning, as he has just been talking for 
half-an-hour about fly-fishing or worrying rats. The novelist 
sometimes takes the trouble to state the grounds of the doubts 
of the shallow infidel; and this course is usually contrived 
so as to justify superabundantly the contempt with which the 
unfortunate man is regarded. His state of mind is depicted 
in the most perplexing phrases, and is referred to the most 
contradictory sources. a recent novel, the unhappy man 
who sustains the character in question is said to owe his 
mental rnin to the study of “ Helvetius and Strauss.” It 
probably did not occur to the authoress that, if he had learned 
from the first of these authors to disbelieve in the existence of 
the soul, it would be rather superfluous to resort to the other 
for a disproof of the authenticity of the Gospels. Whatever 
may be the source of his errors, their consequence is that the 
shallow infidel becomes a sort of social outcast, whois not only to 
be pursued by every sort of bad fortune, but is also to be deprived 
of the enjoyment of the ordinary rights of the rest of his species. 
In a popular novel published some years ago by a very popular 
authoress, an unhappy young man of this description became the 
lover of a beautiful, rich, pious, and, of course, well-born young 
lady, who was happily unconscious of the blackness of his cha- 
racter. Unfortunately for himself, the shallow infidel drove over 
with a friend to a neighbouring town in a dog-cart; more 
unfortunately, the brother of the lady was on the back seat 
of the vehicle; and, most unfortunately of all, the conversation 
between himself and his companion on the front seat turned on 
the Old Testament. The lover let drop some observations which 
appeared to assert some sort of analogy between the inspiration 
of omer and the inspiration of Isaiah. The brother repeated 
his impression (a vague and horrified impression) of the conver- 
sation to his sister; and the sister, without even entertaining in 
her own mind for a single instant the question whether the ex- 
pressions used admitted of palliation or explanation, instantly, 
and without further inquiry, turned off her lover; and, if we re- 
member right, died angelically, according to the rules provided 
for such cases. The authoress obviously felt that want of ortho- 
doxy was a crime so shocking that the slightest evidence of its 
existence would make it imperative on a really good youn 
woman to break the most solemn promises made to the pucpentel 
person without further inquiry. 

It probably never occurs to the good people who peck at great 
ouhjene in the feeble manner which we have tried to describe, 
that they do a great deal of harm and a vast deal of injustice. 
There are, no doubt, opinions on theological subjects which it is 
a misfortune, and which it may bea sin, to maintain. No believer 
in God could refuse pity to an atheist, or could doubt that atheism 
may be merely the intellectual manifestation of a thoroughly 
selfish and hardened nature—in which case, of course, it is as 
deserving of blame as of pity. But itis also true—and it is a truth 
which is much more frequently of practical importance—that 
immensely wide differences of opinion prevail upon these subjects 
amongst the most honest men, and that to embitter them by 
reproach and ridicule is in the highest degree unwise, unchari- 
table, and unfavourable to the propégation and to the discovery 
of truth. As to the shallowness which is so much denounced 
both by preachers and by novelists, it is undoubtedly a very bad 
thing, and it is all the worse because it is socommon ; but, unfortu- 
nately, no one school of opinion can claim or be charged with a 
monopoly of it. Novelists in general give the most convincing of 
all proofs that shallow Christians are at least as common as shallow 
infidels. Indeed, the world in which we live is so infinitely 
varied and complex, that most of those who hold very definite 
opinions with very great confidence are and must be shallow. 

he commoner and coarser forms of the conception of infidelity 
found in novels and sermons are an admirable illustration of 
this. Many persons appear to think that infidelity is as definite 
a matter as small-pox, and that it maintains its characteristics 
with as little alteration from one generation to another. They 
are profoundly ignorant of the fact that successive generations 
derive their opinions, not from those of any one class in the 
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preceding generation, but from the combination of all the opinions 
of all classes. This is true of almost every subject of human 
thought—of metaphysics, of politics, and of morality as well as 
of theology; and it is a truth which manifests itself with the 
greatest power in the most remarkable minds, and in those 
which take a side most resolutely and explicitly. Mr. John 
Mill, for example, may be taken as the most powerful represen- 
tative of what may be called, for want of a better name, the 
nominalist school, both in morals and in metaphysics. Yet he 
differs widely from those who maintained such opinions in the 
last generation—from Bentham, for example—and this difference 
is produced mainly by the facts that the opposite class of 
opinions was maintained both by his predecessors and by his 
contemporaries with extraordinary vigour, and that he studied 
their writings with candour and justice, though not with convic- 
tion or agreement. If his mind shows the influence of Locke 
andeBentham, it also shows the influence of Plato and Coleridge, 
and the general result must be ascribed to the union of the two 
elements, just as the course of a stream is determined as much 
by the rise of the ground in one direction as by its fall in another. 

his is the case in theology, as in all other, and more than in 
most other, subjects. It is perfectly certain that Luther and 
Calvin contributed both powerfully and directly to the careers 
of Loyola and Xavier, nor can it be doubted that every con- 
siderable theological writer in our own day has been profound! 
affected by those to whom he was most widely opposed. No 
one would accuse Dr. Newman of Rationalism, but if Rationalism 
had never prevailed in Germany, he would, in all human proba- 
bility, have been a minister of the Church of England to the 
present day. 

To a mind which is capable of recognising the force of such 
considerations as these, there is something inexpressibly petty 
and displeasing in the summary little adjudications upon great 
controversies and remarkable men which abound in popular 
literature. ‘ The heartless and sneering scepticism of Voltaire” 
is a sort of standard phrase with such writers, yet they them- 
selves owe infinitely more to Voltaire than they know. If any 
one doubts this, let him compare the early part of the Essai sur 
les Meurs with Bossuet’s Discours sur l’ Histoire Universelle, 
and see which of the two best -expresses his convictions. The 
doctrine that the world is more than six thousand years old 
would have appeared to Bossuet utterly subversive of the whole 
fabric of revealed religion, and there were few parts of his 
teaching which De Maistre attacked with greater warmth; yet 
who now doubts that, upon the question of fact, Voltaire was right, 
and his orthodox opponent wrong? Unless people can really add 
something to the stock of knowledge and thought upon such 
subjects, they should be silent about them. It is a very singular 
thing that a duty so simple and so obvious should be so very 
frequently neglected. 


THE FUTURE OF FRANCE. 


i one asks a Frenchman of good sense and political know- 
ledge what would happen if the present Emperor were sud- 
denly to disappear from the scene, he will answer, in all proba- 
bility, that it is quite impossible to say—that France is the 
country of surprises, and that no imaginable occurrence would 
astonish him. In collecting, under the above heading, a few 
concluding remarks, we do not intend to prophesy, any more 
than we have done in the previous papers of this series. We 
shall merely touch upon various possibilities, and gather some 
observations which may be useful to those whose speculations 
take a bolder flight. 

The first step in any calculation of the horoscope of France 
must be to estimate the strength of the partisans of the various 
competitors for power, although it must be remembered that the 
vast majority—the hundreds of thousands who give such solidity 
as it has to the present Government—are, properly speaking, of 
no party. They accept accomplished facts, and limit their 
energy to the occupations of the hour. Imperialists to-day, they 
may be Orleanists or Republicans to-morrow. It may sound like 
a paradox, but there is really no Imperialist party. When we 
expressed, on one occasion, our surprise at not meeting any one 
who was an adherent of the present Government from conviction, 
some one in company remarked—‘ Le parti Imperialiste—c’est 
Persigny.” This is really true. Flatterers there are, enough 
and to spare; and there are whole classes, as we have seen, who 
for the moment submit, with great equanimity, to the rule of 
Napoleon III. But his power has no roots amongst the thinkin 
men of the nation. When we have counted over M. Laity, an 
some dozen more, we have exhausted the list of those who are 
known to the public as sincerely attached to the Emperor. 


The claims of the House of Orleans are supported by the bulk 
of the intelligence of the country, but the most diverse opinions 
revail as to the chances of those claims being ever translated 
nto possession. Many say that the Comte de Paris, although 
possessed of all the qualities which would become an heir to 
throne, has a want of that “ initiative’ which is necessary to a 
successful Pretender. Others, who have had excellent opportuni- 
ties of judging, have assured us that this is quite a mistake, and 
that under a demeanour in every way suitable to his years and 
his position, he conceals great firmness and energy. The sons 
of Louis Philippe have a difficult part to play. If they were to 
put themselves too much forward, they would be called intriguers, 


while, acting as they do, they must bear the reproach of being 
rather ‘‘ Orleanists than Orleanses”— just as before the Revolution 
of 1848 people said ‘they are indi t Princes but excellent 
public functionaries.” 

The Comte de Chambord has still many friends in the pre- 
vinces, and even in Paris; but the strength of the Legitimist 
party has been very much diminished, in some of the districts 
where it was once most powerful, by the long abstention of the 
landed proprietors from taking part in public affairs. The result 
in some parts of the country, and more especially in Brittany, 
has been enormously to increase the power of the clergy, who 
unhesitatingly threw their influence into the Imperialist scale 
when it seemed probable that Louis Napoleon was about to prove 
himself the most faithful of the sons of the Church. A large 
section of the Legitimists has gone over in a body to the pre- 
sent Government. Some have done this, like the Duc de Morte- 
mart, from fear of anarehy—others from love of absolutism— 
others, again, to keep out the Orleanists—while a few, it is to be 
feared, and amongst them at least one great name, have been 
simply bought. The variety of Legitimist which one encounters 
at Paris is in favour of Henri V., with a constitution or a 
monarchy after the English fashion, in so far as the absence of a 
real aristocracy will permit anything of the kind. We suspect, 
however, that in the country it is still possible to find the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘real old bats of bigotry,” who came in 
1815, to the tune of— 

Chapeau bas—Chapeau bas! 
Gloire au Marquis de Carabas. 

We have already indicated our opinion as to the chances of the 
Republican party, but we may add that many of those who were 
conscientious Republicans in 1848 have come round to acknow- 
ledge that, in the present state of education and feeling in France, 
a Hepublie, such as they would fain see, is = impossible. A 
Republic implies Republicans, and Republicans imply virtue. 
Is it for those to whom Béranger chanted with so much accep- 
tance his religion of the cabaret to pega in the grave costume 
of self-governing citizens? The Republic of February, 1848, 
was a vast sham, the hollowness of which none felt more 
keenly than many who acted in it. “Il parait,” said a church 
dignitary, when a shower interrupted the procession in which 
he was advancing to bless a tree of liberty, “que notre bon 
Dieu n’est pas fort republicain.” 

Republican in opinion so far as they are politicians at all, 
but far more interested in social questions, the vast masses of 
the workmen in the towns stand apart from all these sections ; 
and their isolation daily becomes more dangerous, because the 
system of absolutism which Louis Napoleon inaugurated, 
cutting off the chain which in free States connects the rank an 
file of the movement party with their natural leaders—who will 
ever be the more advanced and daring minds of the upper 
classes—increases the suspicions which they feel towards those 
above them, and makes difficulty of settling the relations of 
the poor and rich in France increasingly great. If the Republic 
of February, 1848, was a sham, the revolt of June was a very 
palpable 

f, passing from the state of patie in France, we enumerate 
the signs of national ony and of national proaperity 
which most strike us, we shall find that the good and the e 
symptoms very nearly balance each other. First, on the wrong 
side of the account, we may remark the decided check which has 
been given of late years to the increase of population in France, 
and which in the circumstances of the country cannot fail to put 
it in a disadvantageous position with regard to other nations. 
Next, we have the bitterly factious y sab which is exhibited by 
all parties. This had full course during the latter years of 
Louis Philippe, and up to the coup d'état. Now, although it 
cannot show itself in public, it is not less alive. The violence of 
the language which Frenchmen use in speaking of political op- 
ponents is very strange to an ear accustomed to the conventional 
phrases of English Parliamentary discussion. With us, Conserva- 
tives and Liberals meet round the same table. Beyond the 
Cunat the lines of social demarcation run parallel with those 
of politics. 

he extreme levity with which the Opposition assailed the 
Government of Louis Philippe will never be forgotten by the 
generation which witnessed it, and must give rise to serious 
anxieties for the future. M. Lamartine himself may be taken 
as the typical example of this levity. When the Histoire des 
Girondins was the subject of discussion in every salon in Paris, 
and was working up the masses to a state of frenzy, a gentleman 
said to M. Lamartine—“ But are you really sure that you have 
given a true view of the actors in che first Revelation Royer 
Collard said, you know, of these people, ‘ Pour parler simple- 
ment et franchement ce n’etait q'une canaille.’ ‘“ Pardon, mon- 
sieur,’ was the rejoinder, “c’etait une canaille qui n’etait ni 
simple ni franche.” Well might the other observe, as he turned 
away, “I will use your mot to refute your book.” 

The reaction against the views of the eighteenth century has 
taken a turn in France which is also calculated to make us grave. 
The so-called Parti Catholique contains many persons for whom 
we have the greatest respect, but we cannot but feel that those 
crowded churches, those more strictly observed festivals, are in- 
dications of a movement which is more likely to turn to the 
profit of the Ultramontane than of the Moderate party. 


We have already alluded to envy as the master sin of modern 
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France. The passion for equality is nothing but its expression: 
For this, political liberty, and all that makes a nation great, is 
sacrificed to secure a result which reminds one of the jocular 
reading of the inscription on the coins of the Republic—‘* Liberté 
de faire du mal, egalité de misére, fraternité de Cain et Abel.” 
One of the results of that social liberty which Mr. Bright 

raised in words which called forth a burst of disgust from the 
ee of Commons, is that in France there is no longer respect 
for anything. The Revolution did not merely destroy the privi- 
leges of rank—it sapped the reverence for all superiorities. Who 
is there now in any party who is a leader in virtue of his own 
merit? Whatcentres of resistance are there if any one, whether 
demagogue or military adventurer, once seizes the wheel which 
sets the administrative machine in motion ? 

Another ominous feature of French society is the uncertainty 
of the relations between private individuals and the Government. 
Here all things goon smoothly. A political trial is the rarest 
thing in the Sail. In France, on the contrary, half the people 
one meets have been in prison, or are in a fair way of Sollee 
themselves there. There are really few men of eminence 
in the country who have not been compromised with one régime 
or another in the last thirty years. A nearly allied phenomenon 
is the wonderful mutability of social position. e knew a 
teacher of languages who had founded a Club of Democratic 
Conciliation in the Tuileries. M. Lamartine’s own fate is only 
an exaggeration of what has happened to thousands. Well may 
we say of him, “ How art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning.” Jf a random shot had struck him in front of the 
Hotel de Ville when he calmed the excited multitude in the crisis 
of the February revolution, he would have gone down to pos- 
terity as one of the greatest names in history. Few climbed so 
high, few have sunk so low; but everywhere there is overthrow 
and reversal. Everywhere it has been, ‘‘ Hodie mihi, cras tibi.” 

The pettiness of the tactics adopted by many members of the 
Liberal Opposition is not a hopeful sign. It is not by the allu- 
sions of M. Ampere, or by the stings of M. Prévost-Paradol, that 
freedom will be won back for the eloquent tongues and the ready 

ens of France. Such things may give increased delicacy to a 
nguage which is already inferior to none in its elegance and 
int, but they will do little more. The Orleanists especially 
sa been perpetrating, in these last months, one blunder after 
another. M. Villemain’s pamphlet is almost a calamity. 

There are many other topics on which we would fain touch if 
space permitted. The want of education in the lowest ranks— 
the corruption of the schools which are resorted to by the higher 
contempt for human life—the immorality of the 
middle class—the powerlessness of individuals to obtain justice 
against the Government—are a few of those which we had set 
down as worthy of notice. 

There are undoubtedly great restorative forces in France. 
There is immense material wealth which a more enlightened 
commercial system will enormously develope. There are vast 
breadths of uncultivated land which only require a judicious 
expenditure of capital to make them extremely profitable. If 
the conjugal tie is much Jaxer than in England, the relations 
between parents and children are emg | on a better footing. 
There is in the saner minds a growing disgust at the military 
spirit—at the rabid worship of the “ tambour”—which is the curse 
of thenation. The second Empire has done much to make hate- 
ful the bloody memories of the first. ‘‘ How could we help being 
worshippers of the first Napoleon,” said one who had lived to have 
his eyes opened. “Our school-books were stuffed with his 
praises, although they were composed under another dynasty. I 
well remember standing in the Place Vendéme with my eyes full 
of tears as the procession passed with the body of that wretch, 
which should have been left upon the dunghill!” To the honour 


-of Lamartine be it remembered that he protested more loudly than 


any against the folly of the Prince de Joinville and his fellow- 

dupes. He saw what few then did see—that, in the words of 

the motto to the Idées euenenne, it was “not only the 

a, but the ideas of the Emperor which were being brought 
ac. ” 

Tt has been remarked, and with great truth, that the heaviest 
blow which ever fell upon France was the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The elimination of the Protestant element, 
which would, in the natural order of things, have leavened all 
ee and brought about a change in Church and State with- 
out the paroxysm of 789, lulled her rulers into false security 
till all crashed down together. We havenot been able to gatherthat 
Protestantism has any great career before it in France. The 
Broad Church party is becoming gradually stronger within its 
pale, but we could not learn that it was at all encroaching on 
Catholicism, although a well-known historian once considerably 
over-stated the case when, in answer to a timid question upon 
this subject from an English clergyman, he replied—‘* Le 
testantisme—il n’existe plus.” 

We have some reason to believe that any political change 
which might emancipate, to some extent, the French curés from 
the iron control of the Episcopate, would be followed in some 
quarters by symptoms of dissatisfaction with Roman opinions of 
avery marked kind, which would take neither the turn of Pro- 
testantism nor of Voltairian infidelity. Such instances of pro- 
test would, however, be seen only here and there. M. Renan 
was himself brought up by the Jesuits, who, it is said, would 
have refused him nothing which their influence could obtain, if 


they could have purchased his vast knowledge and marvellous 
abilities. 

Amongst the better influences in French society, we must 
reckon the great endurance and strength of their friendships. 
It is not an unheard-of thing for people who are intimate to 
visit each other every day for twenty years together. It is 
gratifying also to observe, that the highest class, which, before 
their troubles came upon them, was so corrupt, is now very 
much the reverse. Anything more utterly unlike the society 
which is described in French novels than the better circles in 
Paris, it is impossible to conceive. The ease with which com- 
manding ability asserts itself, and the warm welcome which is 
given to it even the most exclusive, is also When 
a boy has acquired the rudiments of education, he can, by attend- 
ing, first, the courses of lectures at the Sorbonne, and then those 
of the Collége de France, and the Jardin des Plantes, obtain 
a first-rate education absolutely without expense. 


Such are some of the more cheerful tokens. We cannof say 
that we have succeeded in satisfying our own mind as to 
whether the prospects of France are, on the whole, good or bad. 
No one can be much in Paris without hearing both views sup- 
ported with great vigour and ability. As to the near future, 
there is one consideration which makes all speculation of but 
little importance. At this moment the army holds in its hands 
the destinies of France. If Napoleon III. were suddenly to 
leave the stage, everything would depend on the political senti- 
ments and personal character of the general who commanded in 
Paris. The Duke of Magenta is, they ony Legitimist. The 
Duke of Malakhoff is, or was, Orleanist. Other Marshals, we 
are told, would fight a battle for the Prince Imperial. To such 
small calculations are those reduced who would guess the fate 
of the great French nation. Of course it is possible that 
the present Emperor may live long, and quietly hand down his 
power to his successor. If so, he must alter his system of 
sovernment, or France will sink behind ber European rivals and 

ecome, in ali but mere military strength, a second-rate Power. 


CLUB SECRETS. 


E had occasion, a short time ago, to make some remarks on 
the breach of social rules committed by a member of the 
ress in publishing Cabinet secrets purveyed by some social spy. 
We not long since observed an analogous and equally cul- 
pable, though far less important breach of the same rules, com- 
mitted by another member of the press, which thought fit to 
publish, for the gratification of malignant curiosity, the name of 
a gentleman who had been black-balled at a club, and the number 
of black-balls he had received. Both the offences to which we 
allude were, of course, committed by inferior journals. In the 
second case, indeed, the journal was scarcely within the pale of 
respectability. It would — have seized, with equal 
avidity, any other offal which had come in its way. Il faut vivre. 
If you cannot keep a feeble circulation from becoming utter 
stagnation and death in any other way, you must do it by pub- 
lishing what nobody else will publish. e tone of all our most 
eminent and pare journals in regard to the observance of 
social rules is high. We should as soon look for the moon at 
mid-day as for an outrage on the decencies of private life in the 
Times. Let the leading journal have the honour due to it when 
honour is due, though it does not write in the spirit of Chatham 
about the annexation of Savoy. 

The editor of a paper ought to know that any one who brings 
him information as to the voting in a club shows thereby that 
he deserves, if a member of the club, to be himself kicked out of 
it, and, if a servant, to be immediately discharged. He ought at 
once to fling the malignant babbler’s information in his face. If 
the betrayal is conveyed in an anonymous letter from the club, 
that is a further proof of blackguardim, and a further notice to 
reject what is so conveyed. Clubs are strictly private societies. 
The power of black-balling candidates for admission is only justi- 
fiable while exercised for strictly private purposes om | —_ 
strictly private. It would be perfectly insufferable that peop 
should. assume the power of publicly damning a gentleman’s 
character—even his character as a companion—without assign- 
ing any reasons for it. by dropping a secret into a ballot-box. 
This is England, not Venice ; and by all the rules of English 
public morality, a man who thinks it his es arc ag cast aslur 
onanother man’s name, must stand the risk of being as publicly 
called to account for it, and having to make as public a reparation, 
Seeret voting in clubs may be indispensable, but then the club is 
bound to keep it seeret. To keep it entirely so would no doubt 
be hard, though if high feeling and delicacy are to be preserved 
among Engiish gentlemen, the object is worth the effort. The 
fact will almost unavoidably ooze out insociety. But it does not 
seem beyond the range of possibility to prevent its publication in 
the press. One or two vigorous ae to track the offender, 
or even a strong remonstrance addressed to the offending journal, 
would probably make others think twice before they committed 
the same offence. At all events, whatever authority the club 
whose secrets are thus betrayed has over its members ought at 
once to be exerted for the protection of those who submit their 
names to its private tribunal in the implied confidence that they 
will receive from that tribunal, however numerous, the treatment 
which one gentleman owes another. It is the interest of clubs, 
as well as their duty, to look to the matter. If the votes are to 
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be published, high-minded men will begin to shrink from inflicting 
a public stigma on any man, however objectionable, under the 
cover of secrecy ; and the blackguards will then have it all their 
own way. 

Indeed it appears as if this was already beginning to be the 
case. The power of black-balling, however guarded, is, after all, 
the most disagreeable and questionable power that a gentleman 
can be called upon to exercise. Those who are worthy of the 
name of gentleman shrink from exercising it, except in cases of 
the most flagrant necessity. The ponsibilisy that he may be 
secretly inflicting an undeserved wound rises in the mind of 
ong ane man when he puts his hand with a black ball into 
the box. There is, reason on it as you will, a feeling, not to be 
got rid of, that you are striking a person in the dark. Ask any 
particularly honourable and high-minded man you know how 
many times in the course of his club life he has given a black 
gl To a sneak, on the other hand, the ballot-box is a little 

adise. There, he can for a moment be, in a small way, 
formidable, and exercise a little beggarly power. Almost every 
club probably has a little coterie of rather low members who 
hang together and are great on ballot nights. The occasion makes 
them feel as consequential as a common jury when Mr. Edwin 
James appeals to them as “ men of the world.” 

Verso pollice i 
Quemlibet 

And the evil is likely to increase when clubs lose the last vestige 
of their original character as societies of men personally connected 
with each other, and when the qualifications for membership con- 
sequently become totally indefinite. The ballot is fast degene- 
rating into an opportunity for indulging all kinds of irrelevant 
antipathies, which of course fix mainly on the eminent, and allow 
the obscure to pass; so that clubs stand a fair chance, in the end, 
of becoming a residuum of nameless stupidity. One day you 
hear that a man has been furiously black-balled because he is an 
extreme politician, and has made enemies in the House of 
Commons; another day the same fate befalls an obnoxious 
writer, or one who is suspected of being an obnoxious writer, in 
the press. Now you are called down in hot haste to give your 
white ball for the amiable and distinguished author of some 
heterodox theory who is threatened with the black balls of 
offended orthodoxy. Next you are summoned to counteract the 
vengeance of the friends of injured heterodoxy who are going to 
immolate an orthodox theologian to its shade. And these victims 
are mixed up in the same condemnation with men who have com- 
mitted some offence against the laws of morality or honour. We 
repeat, the power of black-balling is the most questionable power 
a gentleman can be called upon to exercise. If it is abused to 
any great extent in the clubs in the way in which some men now 
abuse it, the result will be that these associations will become 
sanctuaries of something very much opposed to honour. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


_ last report of the Civil Service Commissioners is scarcely 
so lively as its predecessors. We have not one of those 
catalogues of blunders in orthography and modern history 
which used to look very much as if they were the composition 
of the writers in Punch; and the fear of the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to “inquire into the present 
mode of nominating and examining candidates for junior ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service” has checked that genial flow 
of wit which was wont to make the Report of the Commis- 
sioners a sort of comic annual. Indeed we regret to have to 
state that the gentle dulness which rejoiced in the mild joke 
rpetrated by the examiners in constructing orthographical traps 
is hkely to be deprived of its amusement for the future. Lord 
Malmesbury, with more common sense than always characterized 
his administration of the Foreign Office, ventured to protest 
against that heavy jocularity which placed a sentence of ill- 
spelt words before the candidates to rectify. The subject 
is important, and we freely admit that not to know how 
to spell in the act of composition betrays gross ignorance 
of books, and therefore a glaring want of such informa- 
tion as the ogo has a right to demand in its servants. But, 
as by far the largest percentage of rejected candidates failed 
in orthography, even in the superior departments, it is important 
to distinguish the kinds of bad spelling, and their respective 
degrees of educational importance. For the future, we trust 
that the Civil Service Commissioners will amend their definition 
of bad spelling. They have, at Lord John Russell's practised 
hands, received what is commonly called a rap on the knuckles. 
On being appealed to by the Commissioners to abrogate entirely 
Lord Malmesbury’s regulations for the examination of unpaid 
attachés at the Foreign-office, Lord John Russell has taken occa- 
sion to observe :—* The object of the Civil Service Examination 
is to obtain yous men competent to serve the public with in- 
telligence and efficiency. It is not, however, an object of public 
utility to try the nerves of a candidate, and give him a puzzle 
which may bewilder his mental faculties at a trying moment. 
If a young man, writing on any subject, commits several 
faults in spelling, it is a proof that he has not received a liberal 
education. But if a bundle of mis-spelt words is put before him, 
and he is required to correct the spelling, he may grow confused, 
-and fail from want of presence of mind. Indeed, it is said that 
the ingenious way of mastering a problem of this kind is to get 


the mis-spelt sentence by heart and write it down from memory. 
In all departments of the public service, it is very desirable that 
the examination should be a bond-fide test of the intelligence and 
acquirements of a young man, and not a species of torture, to 
force a confession of incapacity from a nervous and diffident can- 
didate, whose prospects in life depend upon the success of his 
trial.” This is a sound view of the great spelling question. Lord 
John Russell is himself no leeagulieensd man of letters; and 
we entirely agree with him that the knack of detecting an 
error in ingeniously ill-spelt vocables is no test whatever of 
knowledge of the English language, still less of efficiency for the 
public service; and we shall probably hear no more of the 
famous orthographical trap of Dean’s-yard. 

The chief feature of the present Report is the detailed account 
of the examination instituted for the tt bn. te my in the 
Indian Civil Service. Before we examine the examiners, we may 
as well repeat Lord John Russell’s account of the object con- 
templated by Parliament in sanctioning the competitive system. 
It was to “obtain young men competent to serve the public 
with intelligence and efficiency.” It is important to bear this in 
mind, because, on looking over the examination papers, it mght 
be thought that the object was to show off the examiners. 
this is the most famous competitive examination, and the most 
important both as to the value of the appointments and the edu- 
cational status of the candidates, it will 33 worth while to consider 
how far it answers its purpose by affording a substantial test, first, 
of the general, and, next, of the relative competence of the candi- 
dates. In other words, how was the Indian examination of last 
July conducted, as regards these two capital objects? In our 
judgment, a very considerable portion of it proved absolutely 
nothing as to the fitness of the candidates. ‘he most famous 
examiners, knowing that their papers would be published, seem to 
have improved the occasion into an opportunity of telling the world 
what remarkably clever fellows they are; and occasionally of 
getting printed at the public expense their private theories and 
crotchets on subjects interesting and important to themselves, 
and perhaps of considerable literary interest, but which had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the subject in hand. In English 
Literature the examiners are Dr. Dasent and Mr. Masson. 
One of the questions, or rather observations, set by these gen- 
tlemen is the following bit of philological disquisition :— 

Many English words now used as ordinary and commonplace were 
cldiaay metaphors or terms invented by poetic genius; and others contain 
in them allusions to historical circumstances, &c. ‘This has been expressed 
by saying, that language is at once “fossil poetry” and “fossil history.” 

xemplify both forms of this remark by giving the etymologies, or probable 
etymologies, of the following [forty-five] Fn lish words :—crimson, bombast, 
honey, Cacedechen, wife, church, temper, Tint, romance, &c. &.; add to 
these a few others which you consider striking. 

We have no hesitation in characterizing this question and quota- 
tion as an ingenious advertisement of the great accomplishments 
of the very ingenious examiner; and so, too, is the following :— 

Consider each of the so-called “parts of speech” in English, with reference 

to the amount of inflection which it exhibits, making a comparison through- 
out, in this respect, between the English language and any other language with 
which you are acquainted. Derive from your examination a general charac- 
teristic of English grammar, and comment on this characteristic (1) as a 
fact to be historically accounted for, (2) as a feature affecting the powers of 
the as an instrument of and (3) asa likely to 
have influence on the propagation of the language. 
No doubt all this tall talk has its general literary interest, and 
points to certain curious linguistic theories and philological 
guesses. It may also have its special value to those candidates 
who have had the privilege of attending those two London Col- 
leges in which Dr. Dasent and Mr. Masson hold chairs. But the 
value of setting lads of twenty to write crude nonsense on 
such subjects—and we have quoted two only out of some thirty 
such questions assigned to a three hours’ sitting on a hot July 
evening—with a view to test ability to do clerk’s work in Bengal 
and Madras is another matter. 

There are, however, worse offenders against common sense than 
these gentlemen. It may be doubted whether Latin and Greek 
are absolutely necessary for the Civil Service in India; at an 
rate, if these subjects are introduced into the examination at all, 
they should be used indirectly as a test of general education, of 
general acquaintance with abstract grammar, and to show that 
the candidates had to some good a subjected their minds 
to a healthy intellectual training. Therefore, Dr. Donaldson 
sets a long translation from Pindar, a passage from Goethe to be 
done into the regular Tragicum Trimetrum Iambicum Acatalec- 
ticum; and in his Latin paper for three hours’ work in the 
afternoon, among some other questions of equal difficulty and 
abstruseness, we find the following :— 

3. What are the main reasons for doubting the credibility of the early 

e ex 10) e Durning vw) city. princi 
does Niebuhr base his theory of 

4. Write down at full length the names of the following persons, and give 
the character of each as —— as possible in terse and elegant Latin :— 
Tacitus ra as Lucullus; the younger Africanus? Explain the 
Sulla? Sketch the literary history of Ovid. 
And lest Cambridge should have the undisputed pre-eminence 
in this display of pedantry, Mr. O. Gordon, of Christ Church, 
among thirteen other questions of equal abstruseness, proposes 
to the postulants of rupees this edifying test:—  . 

8. Where were Scione, Cronm: Myrcinus, Nau Cyzi Arde- 
ricea, Megalopolis, Dyrrachium, Coryphasium, Stratus, Agylia, Acaathus, 
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Doriseus, Arbela, Nicopolis? Mention any circumstances connected with an 
of them that gave them an importance at any period of history with which 
you are acquainted, 

We have heard of certain Civil servants of India who have done 
some credit to that service, to their employers, and to the British 
name—Clive, Gubbins, Sir John Lawrence, Prinsep, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, &. We should like to know what their 
answers would have been to Mr. Gordon’s question on the cha- 
racter of “Solon’s legislation as proved by an observation of 
Aris.2phanes,” or what was Warren Hastings’ view of the 
quantit v of the antepenultimate of diuturnus, or the etymology 
of nudius tertius? It is curious enough to discover that in this 
very examination the relative value of this sort of literature was 
tested; for while in Greek the highest successful candidate, 
Mr. Hime, scored 489, and for Latin 445, the candidate No. 41 
(the first unsuccessful candidate) scored 558 marks for Greek, and 
432 for Latin respectively ; that is, if the high classical standard 
was good for anything, the forty-first man was very far ahead of 
the first. In short, on the Greek and Latin ground, a rejected 
man was better qualified than the senior wrangler. 

So much for the abstract character of the examinations. On 
the whole, we consider them to be very unpractical, and mere 
expensive hobby-horses on which the examiners may prance and 
curvet, to show off their paces and display wonderful feats of 
logomachy and word puzzles. And in their other aspect—that 
of competitive examinations—they area mere matter of luck, and 
therefore extremely unfair to the candidates. No doubt this is 
an objection that applies to all examinations which only pit man 
against man, and ate not designed to ascertain whether a fixed 
standard of attainment is gained. Everybody knows that a senior 
wrangler of one year, or a first class at Oxford in one year, is 
a most variable proof of acquirements. But this only shows that 
competition is a delusive standard for appointment to the Civil 
Service. It is extremely hard that a well-qualified and superior 
candidate should lose his perhaps solitary chance in life by the 
accidental qualifications of superior ecompeers ; 
und, on the other hand, it is a wrong to the public service that 
at one competition it should be saddled with a man absolutely 
inferior to many who, on a more formidable competition, were 

roved to be his superiors in every department of knowledge, but 
inferior to somebody else on that occasion which produced a 
group of unusually intelligent competitors. What we mean will 
be illustrated by what the Report tells us about the two compe- 
titions, during 1859, in the Colonial Office, where the standard is 
the very highest in the public service. At the competitive 
examination of March 24th, when the maximum of marks was 
5100, the highest and successful candidate, out of three nominees, 
gained only 2305. At the competitive examination of June 
14th, out of six nominees, the highest and successful candidate 
gained 3614 marks; while the two next defeated candidates 

ained 3331 and 2423 respectively. That is to say, one man was 
Ce enough to get his clerkship in March for one-third less 
of the attainments possessed by two candidates who were unsuc- 
cessful in June. In a competition for the Ceylon writer- 
ships, in January, the same untoward results as to the candi- 
dates occurred. On the 26th of January, two writerships 
were competed for—5100 marks being, in this competition also, 
the maximum. Four candidates were placed in one group, and 
five in another. Of group A, the first and successful candidate 
was marked only 1355; while, in group B, two of the unsuccess- 
ful candidates attained as many as 2530 and 1365 marks respec- 
tively—just as, in the other case, one proved candidate was 
absolutely inferior, and in one of the cases very inferior, to two 
unsuccessful candidates.. Mr.G. E. W., who succeeded in grou 
A, did not attain much more than half the marks whic 
were gained by poor No. 2, defeated in group B. It is un- 
deniable that here are cases which show the result of com- 
petition to be that very inferior men are appointed, and very 
superior ones rejected. 

or is this the case in a solitary department of the service. 

We take the statistics of the Admiralty appointments for Somer- 
set House. On December 28th, a candidate gets in with 826 
marks ; on March 15th, one is defeated with 1032 ; and, on March 
22nd, another is unsuccessful with 1043. With these results, it 
would be scarcely safe to say that the practice of competition is 
successful as regards the public interest, and it is manifestl 
unjust to the candidates. In our opinion, it would be muc 
better for the comfort of the heads of departments—who now 
only, in the nomination system, acquire the unenviable privilege 
of affronting their nominees by subjecting them to a most 
capricious and uncertain handicap—that a fixed standard of 
competency should be settled, and that single candidates should 
be nominated in succession till one is found to come up to the 
Dean’s-yard standard. Let that standard be a strict and a high 
one; but the present fluctuating test is no standard at all. 


FLOGGING THE DEAD HORSE. 

— is the pithy simile in whieh Mr. Bright is commonly 

reported to have summed up the result of his last two seasons 
in the provinces. The amusement must have its charm, for he is 
never tired of repeating it. On Monday night he flourished his 
unwearied arm over a hide as thick and a carcase as inanimate 
as any he has yet spent his energies in belabouring. Judgi 
from the absolute torpor into which the House of Commons had 


sunk, a chance spectator would have drawn the gloomiest 
auguries of its approaching fate. It was obvious that the last 
loikergy was drawing on—that life was ebbing fast, and dissolu- 
tion was at hand. All the ordinary stimulants failed to elicit 
any but the faintest signs of life. Mr. Disraeli overwhelmed - 
the Whigs with laboured sarcasm, and Mr. Bright’s tone was more 
coarsely menacing than usual; but they could scarcely catch 
a passing notice for themselves, much less extricate the debate 
from the slough of unutterable dulness. Mr. Rolt’s speech was 
a perfect mine of information as to the success of violent reforms 
in the model Republic; but, owing doubtless to the stolid and 
immovable faces Me saw before him, he could not divest himself 
of the idea that he was arguing before the Lords Justices, and 
therefore he argued with pitiless solidity, as men argue to those 
who are paid to listen to them. The rest were speeches of 
young members, described no doubt by their respective ne end 
as promising, but of which the public,fortunately perhaps for them, 
do not see much. The reporters abstract them in a kind of aeseter 
typed newspaper English, which reduces all styles and all talen 
to a common average. The grammatical chaos of the unabashed 
-dunce and the elaborate and fluent tropes of the more ambitious 
aspirant all disappear in a dead level of platitude. Mr. Bright's 
own display was a great failure. The consciousness that a tem- 
rate tone was his true policy made his speech spiritless and 

at; but his utter inability to curb his natural arrogance 
deprived it of the praise of moderation. A slight expression of 
dissent from his opponents was enough to make his assumed 
courtesy of language and manner an intolerable restraint to him, 
and in a moment the old bullying and overbearing phraseology 
rolled glibly off his tongue. But the House was callous to his 
threats, and weary of exposing his sophistries. It had agreed to 
sell up the old Constitution in order to relieve its leaders on both 
sides of the acceptances they had “y ayer indorsed ; but it 
was in no mind to discuss minutely the justification of what it 
was about. ‘The estimate formed by the House of the cogency of 
Mr. Bright’s well-worn figures was aptly expressed by the fact 
that they were answered by a county member almost unknown 
in the debates. 

But a deeper eons far even than a dull debate was in 
reserve for the Reform Bill. Probably Tuesday night was the 
first time in the history of the world that a new constitution was 
counted out—if, indeed, any counterpart to that useful cere- 
mony has existed under other representative systems. For the 
beginning of the evening the Ballot, as usual, succeeded in 
mustering a tolerably large and vivacious House. Mr. Berkeley 
wisely does not pretend to argument on these occasions— 
otherwise he might not always succeed in escaping the 
retribution which overtook oust West-countryman later in 
the evening. He feels that the time for arguing the question of 
the ballot is past, and that the controversy is nearly as thread- 
bare as that upon freewill or the quiddity of entities ; but being 
gifted by nature with comic accessories of no ordinary kind, he 
looks upon it as an opportunity for a little Parliamentary hilarity. 
A debate on the Ballot consists principally in an exchange of 
jokes across the table between Lord Palmerston and Mr. Berke- 
ey, each side backing with great spirit its own champion in the 

e of repartee, and cheering every successful hit to the echo. 
Secasionally, some youthful member thinks it a good opportunity 
for fleshing his maiden sword, and gets up to retail to the House 
the arguments he has read that morning in his penny paper. But 
the House ill brooks such interference with the privileged per- 
formers ; and the unhappy young man who has been for some 
days picturing to himself a Pow but silent audience, riveted with 
admiration of the unfolding eloquence of the coming man come 
at last, finds himself spasmodiecally shouting stray verbs and in- 
terjectional substantives in the pauses which break at distant in- 
tervals the discordant chorus of “ Divide, divide.” Such a fate, 
the reward of such temerity, on this occasion befel Sir James 
Graham's nephew, the celebrated “ chip of the old block.” The 
only speech besides those of the mover and the Minister to which 
the House listened with decent attention was that of Mr. Marsh, 
an old Australian settler. Two doctors can always be found to 
prove two exactly — causes of death, and two engineers of 
equal eminence are always at hand to swear, one that any cuttin 
is easy, the other that it is impossible. It is a wise provision o 
nature, which prevents the layman being too much at the mercy 
of the expert. Under the present fashion of upholding as a 
model whatever is done at the Antipodes, a returned Australian, 
with his budget of anecdotes in his pocket, aig almost become 
a political dictator; but the danger is averted by the blessed law 
that another Australian can always be found to contradict him. 
Mr. Childers had been claimed some few nights ago as a most 
important acquisition to the Ballotists. On Tuesday appeared 
the complementary Australian, destined to restore the balance of 
argument by contradicting everything he had said, in the shape 
of Mr. Marsh. He asserted, as plumply as Mr. Childers had 
denied it, that bribery and intimidation flourish as lustily in the 
new country as in the old. 

The adjourned debate on the Reform Bill was on the orders of 
the day ; and some members of weak mind imagined it would 
come on. But its prospects were intercepted by the peculiar 
constitutional implement with which the aes of Commons, 
without infringing on freedom of speech, extinguishes a bore. 
The process is not uncourteous, but thoroughly effectual. 
Tuesday night was a happy instance of its beneficent operation. 
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A few minutes after the Ballot division, an Irishman got up with 
a grievance concerning some Irish harbour, unpronounceable to 
Saxon lips. His appearance produced a marked anxiety for their 
dinner on the part of the few members who lingered still. But 
something far more terrible remained behind. There wasa notice 
that the Fore-shores of Cornwall were to be discussed by Mr. 
Augustus Smith, the distinguished proprietor of the Scilly Islands. 
Now, enthusiasm on the subject of Fore-shores is confined to 
a very limited circle. In fact, we shrewdly suspect that the onl 
account most M.P.’s would be able, if catechized, to give of it 
would be a modest hypothesis that fore-shores were the reverse 
of back-shores. It was soon easy to see that a distant prospect 
of a Reform debate had not fascination enough to reconcile those 
who were to be reformed to a preliminary study of harbours and 
fore-shores. Almost all that remained of the House of Commons 
was the dirty benches glistening with greasiness under the glare 
of the Bude lights. A few resigned members dotted them here 
and there; the Speaker, embowered in an arbour of green silk, 
might have slept or watched for all that human eye could tell ; 
the orator himself could scarcely help yawning between his own 
sentences ; and the only sign of life was a crowd of eager, grin- 
ning Depo, spying through the glass door of the House opposite 
to the Reporters’ Gallery. Presently, the fruit of their con- 
sultations begins to appear. Two or three unknown, and there- 
fore irresponsible, members—none but the most insignificant 
venture to meddle in such work—lounge in, listlessly, at various 
doors, and each sits himself down demurely by the side of one of 
the resigned, and hitherto immovable, listeners. After a few 
minutes of exhortation, each man succeeds in luring off his prey. 
The poor mover of the unpopular motion knows too well what 
those manceuvres mean, and nervously tries to get on faster with 
his case. Presently he sits down as if he were shot, as he sees a 
figure run up and whisper something in the Speaker's ear. The 
count-out has been moved, the glass is turned, the bells are rung, 
and the Speaker waits for the result, probably in sanguine hopes 
of a joyful release, while the luckless mover, who has been for 
weeks past preparing for this speech, looks the picture of despair. 
Meanwhile, a much livelier scene is being enacted in the lobby. 
The whole enterprise is a coup mangué if a sufficient number of 
men come in from library or dinner; so the managers of the 
count-out throng the door-way. crushing, arguing, shouting, and 
trying by imprecations, entreaties, actual force, and piteous tales 
of the Speaker's illness, to deter men from coming in. At last the 
allotted two minutes are over—the tale of members present falls 
short of forty—and the exulting officials and the disgusted 
orator bestow themselves for the rest of the evening on what- 
ever amusements they can improvise. The Reform Bill shared 
the fate of the victims it could not save, and became a 
dropped order. But its trials did not end there. It was 

itchforked over to Wednesday, and from Wednesday over to 
Thureday ; and on Thursday it narrowly escaped the igno- 
minious fate of Cornish fore-shores. The count-out was tried, 
but the managers of it were unable to block the door effec- 
tually. So many Janissaries of the Treasury are always to be 
found in the purlieus of the House that a count-out is never 
possible without at least the acquiescence of the Government ; 
and Lord John no doubt thought that the treatment of his pet 
measure, the pinnacle of his Parliamentary monument, was 
getting to be past a joke. So the Government interfered to 
make a House, and the debate was allowed to wind along its 
sleepy length to an unopposed conclusion. 

Wednesday was given up to the consideration of infantine 

aoe Near Mr. Crook complained that children were made, 

y the pitiless bleachers, to work twenty-three hours on a stretch ; 
and Mr. Dillwyn complained that they were made to learn the 
Catechism. The House sympathized deeply with both the 
sorrows of its small petitioners, but came to the conclusion that 
the twenty-three hours’ labour was the greater grievance of the 
two. Ifthere be any truth in the horrible accounts of cruelty 
connected with the manufactures omitted from Lord Ashley's 
Act, it must be acknowledged that the title of “ Bleaching and 
Dyeing works” possesses an ominous aptitude. It is curious that, 
while similar Bille have been up to this time uniformly rejected, 
the Bill of last Wednesday was carried by a majority of four to 
one. The constant contemplation of Mr. Bright has no doubt 
created a general impression in all parts of the House, that a 
manufacturer is a kind of dangerous lunatic, who requires to be 
put under some restraint. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO CANADA. 


NGLAND could once boast of a Prince who was the first 
gentleman in Europe. At the present day, we may more 
legitimately congratulate ourselves upon the fact that our future 
Sovereign is receiving an education of almost unprecedented 
variety and completeness. Not the least among Queen Victoria's 
many titles to the respect and gratitude of her subjects is the 
watchful sagacity with which the heir-apparent is being pre 
for the momentous responsibilities which are one day to devolve 
upon him. The Prince of Wales has every opportunity of be- 
coming one of the best-informed men of his day. He is seein 
the cities and manners of many men; his name is enrolled 
among the students of more than one great seat of learning ; all 
that is fairest in art, and most curious in science—the latest 
result of philosophy, the nicest adjustment of mechanism—has 


been pressed into the service of rousing the inquisitiveness and 
enlarging the understanding of the Royal scholar. Nothing has 
been spared which could tend to demonstrate how serious and 
how interesting a matter life is, and how far too valuable it is to 
be wasted upon unintelligent pleasures, or suffered to pass away 
in the splendid frivolities that too often have made up the sum 
of court existence. 


It is but simple justice that princes in their youth should 
enjoy some exceptional advantages, by way of compensation for 
the serious drawbacks which social eminence entails. Montaigne 
says that he is lost in astonishment that monarchs should be 
capable of sustaining their burthen of dignity ; and the diffi- 
culty must be all the greater from the fact that they are, from 
the acoennay of the case, deprived of almost all that moral 
discipline of struggle, hope, and disappointment, which forms the 
most valuable pews of the training of ordinary mortals. The 
great tasks of life are ready done to their hand—its noblest 
prizes are already within their grasp. There must be an enervat- 
ing consciousness of having nothing to work or hope for, and 
little to fear. They start so near the winning-post that the 

leasurable and healthy excitement of the race is entirely lost. 
hen, again, habitual ceremony must dangerously enhance the 
difficulty of social intercourse. A king may, no doubt, have his 
occasions of familiarity, but they must be the exception and not 
the rule, and the constant bias of his mental habits must be in 
an opposite direction. It is not every monarch who possesses 
sufficient versatility to pass, like Frederick the Great, from the 
dull rigidities of court etiquette to the philosophic enjoyment of 
pipes, beer, and conversation. There is a sort of isolation in 
atness which must make it almost impossible for a man to 
now either himself or the world about him. It is by 
the rude contact of actual experience that we get to know 
life, and in this a prince is forbidden to participate. The 
smiles of courtiers, the obsequiousness of attendants, one fine 
pageant succeeding to another, the apparent profusion which 
reigns around, and the entire absence of all the little worries 
of existence, must tend, one would imagine, to produce a pleasing 
but dangerous illusion as to the real state of things. The streams 
of truth reach a Royal ear in feeble volume and diluted quality; 
existence is seen through a rose-coloured medium, and the rude 
tones of suffering or discontent are apt to lose half their harsh- 
ness as they pass within the doors of a palace. It was not mere 
constitutional indifference that suffered Louis XVI. to amuse 
himself calmly with his hunt or his workshop while Paris was 
starving at his doors, and the storm-cloud of revolution was ready 
to burst over his head. When a great Queen, we are told, once 
travelled through her dominions, the solicitude of her minister 
erected artificial villages here and there expressly for the occasion, 
to relieve the desolate monotony which would otherwise have 
been too painfully apparent. ‘The future King of England is 
allowed to pass his youth in no such unreal and unhealthy 
atmosphere. He is thrown into positions where he must stand 
face to face with life; and the intended visit to Canada an- 
nounced in the Duke of Newcastle's despatch to the House 
of Assembly can scarcely fail to prove a valuable addition 
to the stock of experience already acquired. It will call his 
attention, more than any of the scenes of which he has 
as yet been a witness, to the study of his fellow-men. It 
will force him to take notice of national characteristics, and to 
trace the same national tastes and tendencies under varied cir- 
cumstances of climate, custom, and government. It will con- 
vince him of the many nice shades of difference in opinion and 
sentiment which separate each section of the human community 
from all the rest, and of the absolute necessity of making allow- 
ance for them if we would argue about mankind with correct- 
ness, or calculate with precision the effect of any influences that 
may be brought to bear upon it. Such distinctions are none the 
less real because they are sometimes too subtle to be expressed 
in words, and the ivability to appreciate them has been among 
the most fatal stumbling-blocks at which Royalty has so often 
tripped and fallen. To make exactly the right allowance for 
them is one great secret of Statecraft, and the Prince 
nowhere learn the lesson to greater advantage than among the 
two curiously heterogeneous, and in some respects contrasted, 
communities of which the Canadian nation consists. For those 
communities have, almost during the Prince’s own lifetime, 
passed through nearly every variety of political vicissitude. 
There has been the smouldering of discontent, the wild blaze» 
of rebellion, the reaction of patriotism, the steady growth of 
affectionate loyalty. There has been financial embarrass- 
ment, with its attendant train of miseries; there have been 
strong remedial measures, the actual operation of which the 
Prince will have the benefit of observing; and there has been 
commercial enterprise grandly conceived and vigorously carried 
out, of which the great work whose opening his visit will in- 
augurate is but a single, though perhaps the most remarkable 
instance. Everywhere there has been change, effort, progress— 
—— by their proper cure, causes leading to an immediate 
result. 


If Royalty is to go to school, where, better than in such a 
country, could the lessons be learnt which are most valuable toa 
Prince? The retrospect is one which every Englishman must 
regard with the utmost satisfaction. Canada stands side by side 
with the United States, a memorial of successful, as contrasted 
with foolish legislation. The one reminds us how much may be 
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effected by timely, liberal, and considerate measures of conces- 
sion—the other, now that every animosity has died away, 
remains a useful warning to statesmen of the dangers of a 
violent and obstinate policy. Nothing could look less pro- 
mising than the Canadian Provinces at the commencement 
of the present reign. All those political passions which had 
been at work in the mother country had begun to agitate 
our dependencies. The fever of the Reform movement was 
felt in every portion of the body politic; a stream of dis- 
affected Irish was constantly swelling the ranks of the mal- 
contents; and the agitation of religious partisans added fuel 
to the fire. A serious derangement of commerce aggravated 
the dangers of the crisis, and every symptom of outbreak 
found plenty of sympathy across the American frontier. Then 
came the actual collision of arms—demonstrations and counter- 
demonstrations, the oath of devotion, the cap of liberty—all the 
accustomed machinery of revolution with which Europe was 
already too familiar. The energy of a few vigorous commanders 
struck down the growing rebellion with twoor three decisive blows; 
and the sagacious moderation of Parliament determinedupon mea- 
sures under which Canada is fast rising into settled prosperity, 
and has become honourably conspicuous among our colonial 
possessions for a devoted loyalty to the mother country. In 
1838, Lord Durham, in one of his despatches, dwelt in the 
strongest terms upon the mortifying contrast which the 
Canadian Provinces offered to the energetic prosperity of the 
neighbouring States. There were, for example, only fifteen 
miles of railroad in the whole country ; and the other depart- 
ments of commercial enterprise were in a correspondingly inac- 
tive condition. The supply of emigrants had, owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the country, fallen to a mere fraction of its 
usual amount. The animosities of race burnt high, and national 
affairs were conducted with a scandalous disregard of the 
public interest. Distress and discontent were prevalent alike 
in every section of society. Far different and far brighter 
will be the state of things to which the Canadians will now 
be able to invite the attention of their Royal visitor. Its 
moral, we are sure, will not be offered to an unheeding ear. 
He will wonder at the triumphs of energy, and skill, and dar- 
ing which will everywhere meet his view. He will see how 
social prosperity is fast obliterating the memories of a painful 
ast; and as & receives from every quarter the affectionate 
Recta of loyalty and respect, he will understand how great 
a dignity and how serious a responsibility it is to be suc- 
cessor of a Sovereign whose goodness and wisdom have endeared 
her even to the distant dependencies of her Empire, and whose 
reign has been marked by so large an increase of patriotic sen- 
timent and material prosperity. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


jig ~ tragedy of the Indian mutiny is at length complete. The 
firm supporters of British rule, the victors in many a battle 
against fearful odds, have found in their own Government an 
enemy more insidious and more terrible than the rebellious 
Sepoys and treacherous Princes who in vain combined to over- 
whelm those scanty but determined bands of Englishmen. Until 
the arrival of the transport ship Great Tasmania at Liverpool, we 
had pleased ourselves with the belief that the campaigns of 
General Havelock and Lord Clyde could show no parallel to the 
disorders and miseries of camp and hospital which threw so deep 
a shade of gloom over the splendour of Lord Raglan’s victories. 
But we should have waited to see the end before we judged. 
Either because the troops were fewer in proportion to the extent 
of country in which they operated, or because commissariat 
arrangements on a large scale are practically understood in 
India, or because newspaper correspondents had allowed their 
vigilance to be lulled by a debilitating climate, and by the 
courtesies bestowed upon them at Head Quarters—from some 
or all of these causes—a belief had very generally spread that 
this country had at last proved herself capable of taking proper 
care of the unsurpassed warriors whom she sends forth to fight 
her battles. But alas! the fond illusion is dispelled. We can 
find at need men to hold their own against tenfold odds, but 
when the crisis of our empire's agony is past, we cannot find officials 
who will honourably fulfil the nation’s obligations towards those 
men, either while > be continue in its service or after they have 
been driven by blind injustice to abandon it. Nothing is too 
good for the British soldier when we want him to fight our battles, 
and nothing is too bad for him when he has gained the victory 
which secures our power. We do not, of course, intend to say 
that the conduct of the troops who murmured at the transfer of 
their service without bounty from the East India Company to 
the Crown was free from blame. But we do say, that had those 
troops been dealt with by officers who understood their character 
and had authority to concede their just demands, the greater 
rt of them would have remained without complaint in India. 
e public would thus have been spared the grief and shame 
which it has felt on hearing of the arrival of a ship over-crowded 
with a portion of those troops, sick and dying from a neglect of 
due precaution, which it is impossible to avoid attributing to 
official resentment at the trouble and expense caused by the 
rsistence of the Company’s soldiers in demanding what they 
ese to be their legal rights. 
Long before the Great Tasmania arrived with her miserable 
freight at Liverpool, calculations had been published of the price 


which the country was called upon to pay for the stupid mis- 
management which drove these men to insist upon their dis- 
charge. On one side of the account was set the bounty which 
had been denied them—on the other, the cost of their transport 
home, and of the transport to the East of troops sent out there 
to replace them. Even on this statement there was a heavy 
balance against the nation; and now we have to add to it the 
official murder of more than seventy men, the sickness of many 
more, and the deep dissatisfaction of the army, which —_ thus 
learn how it is likely to be treated if only it thoroughly crushes its 
country’s foes. And lastly, we have incurred the contempt of the 
whole world, which sees that we cannot bring home a few hundred 
troops in peace—to say nothing of taking them into the field 
in war—without blundering into disasters alike futal to our 
character for ability, for gratitude, and for ney It is 
sickening to read the details of this hideous case. e do not 
speak of any doubtful facts, but simply of the leading features, 
which no explanation can avail to soften. In the first place, the 
vessel was over-crowded. The men, women, and children 
amounted to above one thousand ; and one witness at the inquest 
says that the ship could not properly accommodate above five 
hundred passengers. And next, the provisions were of known 
bad quality. There may be conflicting evidence upon minute 
points. It may be doubtful whether the lime-juice and 
pickles owed their disagreeable aspect and odour to the 
voyage home, or to the Calcutta climate, or to the voyage 
out. But “the flour abounded with animal life;” the biscuit 
took to its legs and walked across the table; the peas, 
after boiling for twenty-four hours, came out of the copper 
harder than they went into it; and the beef was intolerably 
bad, so that it is anxiously asserted that none of it was 
ever given to the troops. What they got instead of beef does 
not appear. Again, it is beyond all doubt that the inhabitants of 
Calcutta desired to be rid of these riotous and lawless soldiers as 
soon as possible; and it is at least very probable that the autho- 
rities were actuated by the same feeling. And so the men were 
huddled on board a ship supplied with provisions which would 
certainly have been rejected if offered for any other purpose, and 
Calcutta was relieved from a turbulence fatal to its propriety. 
But how would Calcutta, about two years and a half ago, have 
hailed the arrival of such a body of valiant soldiers as this which 
was driven inlast November with contumelyand precipitation from 
her harbour? Could the eloquence of praise, or the skill of pur- 
veyors and cooks bave invented or achieved, to comfort the souls 
and bodies of sea-beuten warriors, anything more than would 
have been offered by a grateful and rather apprehensive public to 
an opportune reinforcement of upwards of nine hundred hardy 
veterans? Imagine the Great Tasmania to be discerned by tele- 
scopes in the offing, and to be known to have a regiment or more 
on board as a long-looked-for succour to the slender army with 
which Havelock was striving to relieve Lucknow. Contrast her 
probable reception under such circumstances with her departure 
after the mutiny was quelled, and when the society of Calcutta had 
assured itself that it could sleep in safety without the protection 
of a large armed force. Truly, the city of Calcutta has but little 
to learn from any of those sovereigns who have astonished the 
world by their ingratitude. 

More than half of the soldiers who embarked on board the Great 
Tasmania belonged to the 3rd Bengal Infantry, a regiment well 
known to fame. These men had made a two months’ march 
from Gwalior to Chinsurah, haunted throughout by disease and 
death, which, indeed, are common companions of troops on the 
move in India. Then there was a halt of a fortnight or so at 
Chinsurah, in which the men abandoned themselves to excesses 
of every kind. They were encouraged by the keeper of the 
canteen to act fully upon the precept :— 

"A soldier’s a man, 

His life’s but a span; 

Why, then, let a soldier drink ! 
They spent their money, and sold their clothes and blankets 
and everything they had for liquor. They were told that they 
would not be allowed to take their blankets and other comforts 
on board the ship, or that they would not want them ; and either 
they believed what they heard, or they thought nothing about 
the matter, but went on board, trusting that the same care which 
had provided for them in the field would also supply their wants 
at sea. And so they embarked, many of them with only the 
light summer clothing in which they stood. If they went below, 
they were poisoned by the foul atmosphere of the over-crowded 
vessel ; and if they remained on deck, they shivered, almost with- 
out covering, in the keen air. Thus the men became sickly ; and 
when once their health was lowered, the quality of the ship’s pro- 
visions effectually forbade recovery. There was biscuit hard as 
rock for gums sore from scurvy, and there was beef smelling like 
salted hides, or nothing, for patients in an advanced stage of dysen- 
tery. The complalat foam the Crimea was that the Commissariat 
seemed to have no idea that soldiers, whether sick or well, could 
possibly want any provisions beyond biscuit and salt meat. But 
there the supplies, although unsuitable in character, were good in 
quality. Here they were as bad as they could be. It may, no 
doubt, be said that, if men choose to throw themselves into un- 
bridled rioting and drunkenness, they must take the consequences 
in impaired health, and in the loss of those comforts which they 
have exchanged for poisonous indulgences. But the character of 
the British soldier is perfectly understood by the authorities who 
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direct his movements. They know very well what precautions they 
must take in order to bring troops in unimpaired efficiency to the 
post of danger, and they ought to follow exactly the same rules in 
restoring them to the joys of peace. It is hard that the saviours 
of India should rot on board a transport for want of a little 
wholesome meat and vegetables. It is cruel that the pleasing 
hopes of the homeward-bound should prove such a sad ddaian 


REVIEWS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHIES,* 


HE republication of the short notices of the lives of Atter- 
bury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and Pitt, contributed 
by Lord Macaulay to the Encyclopedia Britannica, gives an 
additional reason for lamenting the loss of the most remarkable 
author of this generation. The lives themselves, with the 
exception of that of Pitt, will probably add very little to 
his fame; but they confirm the impression created by 
-Several of his Essays, and especially by those which relate 
to Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, that the choice lay 
before him of being the greatest of biographers or the most 
popular of historians. It is hard to regret a determination which 
enriched our literature with so noble a fragment as the four 
volumes which describe the Revolution of 1688 and the reign of 
William IIT. ; but the lives of Clive and Hastings are not only 
more complete, but more thoughtful and far more exhaustive, 
and, though they do not contain the same evidence as the History 
of enormous knowledge and industry, they -_ a higher notion of 
the quality of the intellect which conceived them. Intellectual 
ambition is the characteristic of almost all men of genius. Their 
works are often conceived upon a plan so vast and magnificent 
that the limits of human life and energy are insufficient for their 
completion, and hence it is that so many enterprises remain un- 
achieved for long periods of time, tempting by turns the great 
men of many successive generations. Here and there a scheme 
like Gibbon’s may succeed under peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances, but, generally speaking, in this country, such plans are 
thwarted either by the death or by the immersion in active life of 
those who undertake them; and it might thus be desirable that, 
in choosing the subjects of books intended to be the labour of a 
lifetime, somewhat ~ regard should be paid to the importance of 
the plan, and somewhat more to the probability of its accomplish- 
ment. Lives of Pitt, of Burke,of Lord Chatham, of Walpole, and 
of William III., executed with the same skill, with more 
detail, and at greater length than the essays on Lord Clive and 
Warren Hastings, would have been completely within Lord 
Macaulay’s grasp. He might have executed them with a degree 
of vigour, beauty, and richness which it will, we fear, be vain to 
expect from any other person for generations ; and the increase 
to our knowledge of the history of England during the 
eighteenth century would perhaps have been more considerable 
than that which has been afforded by the magnificent fragment 
which will never fail to excite a mixed feeling of admiration and 
regret. The history of a nation is something so vast and various 
that it can hardly be grasped by any individual mind, however 
powerful, but the life of a particular man is a far more manage- 
able subject. It has a unity of its own about which there 
cannot be two opinions, and it supplies authors with a protection 
against themselves, the importance of which is usually indirect pro- 
portion to their intellectual wealth and force. A history is almost 
of necessity diffuse, and Lord Macaulay’swritingsalways laid him 
open to the charge of caring more for picturesqueness than for 
ect. In biographies, the temptation to such faults would have 
been greatly lessened, whilst the opportunities for the legitimate 
employment of the qualities to the excess of which they were to 
be ascribed would have been greatly increased. A biography 
involves and justifies a far larger proportion of detail than a 
history, and such details are generally not only more character- 
istic, but more authentic than those which are selected from the 
vast mass of heterogeneous matter that collectively composes the 
materials out of which the history of a period has to be evolved. 
It is, however, too late to discuss the question whether Lord 
Macaulay’s choice of his subject is, or is not, to be regretted. 
All that the present volume enables us to do is to form some sort 
of estimate of the special qualifications which he would have 
brought to the task of biography if he had devoted to it any con- 
siderable proportion of his time and labour. 
Of the five persons of whose lives sketches are contained in the 
sent volume, three—Bunyan, Goldsmith, and Johnson—were 
ctingished exclusively in literature. One—Atterbury—united 
literary with political eminence; and Pitt’s reputation is ex- 
clusively political. The five sketches accordingly afford some 
test of their author’s fitness for at least t different 
kinds of biographical on sng Some general observa- 
tions, however, apply to them all in common. The most 
important of these, perhaps, is that Lord Macaulay is one 
of the very few biographers of the present age who is abso- 
lutely free from the vice—which, in these days, is sometimes 
justified as a merit—of worshipping the subjects of his bio- 
graphies. He writes about eminent men as one who is eminent 


* Bi hies by Lord Macaulay. Contributed to the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” of his connexion with % and Extracts from 
his Letters and Speeches. Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. 1860, 


himself, and who accordingly does not overraté the value of the 
attainments which he commemorates. Biographers often seem 
to think that the mere fact that they have taken the trouble 
to write a book about a man is in itself sufficient proof 
that every thing that relates to him is important and inte- 
resting, and that his character forms a whole deserving both of 
respect and of sympathy. Lord Macaulay was quite free from 
this weakness. He was fully aware of the petty side of the 
characters which he described, and was by no means disposed to 
refine away serious faults into mere picturesque traits, aiding 
rather than injuring the general effect of the whole character. In 
describing Goldsmith, for example, he comments with strong and 
very plain-spoken disapproval on the many vices by which his 
character was defaced, and points out the fact that, after all, his 
merits lay principally in his styie, and that in every stage of his 
life he had himself to thank for the misfortunes which beset him, 
and which caused him at last to die with an emphatic declaration 
that his mind was not at ease. Most of Goldsmith's other 
biographers have been imposed upon by his reputation, and have 
thought themselves bound to put an attractive varnish on the 
character of the author of the Vicar of Wakefield and the 
Deserted Village, whether he deserved it or not. ; 


Another point in which Lord Macaulay rose above the pettiness 
of almost all contemporary biographers is to be found in the man- 
liness of his style. With all his love for anecdotes, and with all 
the marvellous power of memory which was one of his most 
striking characteristics, he invariably writes with gravity and 
self-respect. There is no nonsense of any kind in his lives—no 
fondling epithets, and no triviality. Everything is solid and to 
the purpose. There is one apparent exception to this remark, and 
it deserves the more notice leoten it has served as a sort of 
excuse for much of the trash with which modern biography is in- 
fected. Lord Macaulay’s love for specific as opposed to » Bch 
assertions sometimes affected his style with a mannerism which 
has frequently been imitated by writers who could appre- 
ciate no other characteristic of his works. His anxiety to be 
homely and vivid became at times almost ludicrous. Thus, 
instead of saying that London was illuminated on George III. 
recovering from his illness, he says “a spontaneous illumi- 
nation ‘brightened the whole vast space from Highgate to 
Tooting, and from Hammersmith to Greenwich.” So, when 
he has to describe the eagerness with which Atterbury’s daughter 
hastened at the risk of her life to join her father in exile, he 
observes—“She said that every hour was precious ; that she only 
wished to see Jer papa and die.” Probably no other writer of 
real eminence would have thought it in good taste to substitute for 
the word “father” the infantine “ papa,” which Miss Atterb 
probably did not use. It isa curious proof of the attraction whic 
tricks of style possess for the strongest mind, that in his anxiety 
to be familiar and domestic, Lord Macaulay should have over- 
looked the fact that the pathos of the scene which he described lay 
in the daughter's eagerness to meet her father, and hardly de- 
pended at all upon the particular phrasesin which she might happen 
to express it. It is. very important to notice that this slight 
blemish only affects the style, and leaves untouched the matter, 
of Lord Macaulay’s writings. The expressions may at times be 
somewhat strained, but the substance is always weighty, and the 
choice of the manner seems to have been decided, to a great 
extent, by an anxiety to relieve the reader’s attention from 
being overburdened by the solidity of the matter. 


Passing from the general characteristies of Lord Macaulay's 
biographical style to the five biographies contained in Mr. 
Black’s small volume, each presents points of considerable 
interest. The life of Atterbury is the only easily accessible 
account of the career of a man whose name is far better 
known than his writings or actions; and Lord Macaulay's 
knowledge of the senieil te which he lived was probably more 
extensive and profound than his acquaintance with any other 
part of English history. With the exception of his Essay on 
Addison, this sketch of Atterbury is, we think, the only one of 
his publications in which he touches upon the history of this 
time; and though it is, as far as it goes, a lively and vigorous 
sketch, it not only short but slight. A large part of it is 
little more than a repetition of the lively account given in the 
review of Sir William Temple’s Essays of the controversy about 
the authenticity of the Epistlesof Phalaris. The lives of Bunyan 
and Johnson have much in common. Each suggests the obser- 
vation, that with all his many gifts, Lord Macaulay had but 
little sympathy with some of the most powerful elements of human 
nature. The agonies which Bunyan underwent at one period of 
his life, and the profound melancholy which haunted Johnson, 
are disposed of and accounted for in a manner which, to many 
persons, must appear very inadequate. Lord Macaulay was 
never disposed to do justice to the melancholy side of , Pose 
but his courage and high spirit, though equally honourable and 
enviable, had the inconvenience of Jers him from app - 
ciating one very important aspect of the affairs of mankind. A 
curious subject for comparison is afforded by the accounts of 
Johnson written by Lord Macaulay and Mr. Carlyle. Each of 
them is of course taken from Boswell; but they present the 
most instructive contrast. Mr. Carlyle anton: | throughout 
on the hypothesis that, as Johnson was a real living man, 
so his sketch ought to represent a real living man, and he 
is not satisfied until he forced it to do so. Lord 
Macaulay, on the other hand, does not trouble 
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about the unity of the result which he is to produce, but con- 
tents himself with drawing a picture, every feature of which is 
authentic, though several of them are by no means harmonious. 
Thus the two P sager represent two distinct theories of bio- 

aphy, which, for want of more appropriate names, may be called 
the pictorial and the historical. The first is the most interest- 
ing, but the second is the most trustworthy. Mr. Carlyle’s 

icture, as a picture, is admirable, but we feel more confidence 

Lord Macaulay’s facts than in Mr. Carlyle’s imagination. 

The life of Goldsmith is principally remarkable for the evidence 
which it supplies of its author's superiority to the vulgar prejudice 
that a man is entitled to any particular respect because he is 
famous. He has the honesty to perceive and the courage to say 
that though Goldsmith had a very pleasant style, and was the 
author of a few works which, in all probability, will last as long 
as the language, he was an idle, an ignorant, a very disreputable, 
a rather protigate, and anything but a very honest man. It isa 
strange thing that such a man’s memory should be invested with 
all sorts of glory merely because he wrote a small quantity of 
pleasing poetry, a good comedy, and a pretty novel. The absence 
of epplause with which Lord Macaulay describes his life is very 
satisfactory. 

The life of Pitt is infinitely the best and most important part 
of the volume; but it has been so lately criticised at length in 
these columns, that we must refer our readers to the observations 
which we then made upon it. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL.* 


T was natural that the subsidence of the Revival from its 
demonstrative ~~ into one more in harmony with practical 
Christianity should be accompanied with attempts to analyse its 
earlier phenomena. The hysterical theory of Archdeacon 
Stopford cannot be said to have disposed of Revivalism, as Pro- 
fessor Faraday’s test disposed of table-turning, by the mere 
exhibition of an adequate physical cause. The public still feel 
that moral results on so vast a scale need a deeper explanation, 
and the general acknowledgment of the facts to be explained 1s 
justly considered by Mr. Wilkinson a peculiar characteristic of 
the present religious crisis :— 

Indeed, from a review of those older movements, one is inclined to think 
that probably the newest thing about the present Revival is the temper of 
the time upon which it has fallen, which has given so large an audience of 
attentive listeners, and so many intelligent and inquiring Christian men, who, 
admitting its facts, want to know in what they originate, and how they are 
to be accounted for. 

This is the large inquiry, then, which is before us. Are these the days 
oo of through.the prophet Joel, “I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions, and also upon the servants 
and upon the handmaids in those days will I pour out my Spirit?” Or is 
the whole a snare of Satan, against which we should raise the warnin 
voice and hold up the strong arm to repress it? Or shall we invoke the ai 
of medicine and drugs to restore that healthy condition of the body, the want 
of which alone permits the continuance of the phenomena which are brought 
so strikingly before us? : 


Mr. Wilkinson himself indulges the hope “ that there may be 
a modification possible of each of the three so diverse opin ons, 
which may be, in some degree, reconciled and united in a siigle 
truth, and thus become a living centre of this wide circum- 
ference.” What this modification is we are unable, afier a 
careful study of the book, to ascertain with any definiteness, nor 
does the author’s own point of view appear to us favourable to a 
solution of the difficulty. To us the issue presents itself as one 
between natural and supernatural agency, between viewing levi- 
valism as another chapter in the history of enthusiasm, and 
recognising in it the revelation of new relations between 
God and man. But Mr. Wilkinson repudiates the old 
distinction between ordinary and extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, 
and seems to consider the power of prophecy and the capacity of 
seeing visions as nothing but advanced states of spiritual insight. 
“We are all inspired every moment of our lives, and life would 
be impossible without it.” After admitting that “inspiration at 
this day is not infallible,” he continues—*“ In this way, then, the 
Revivalists are inspired. Mahomet was inspired; and, seeing 
the number of his followers, we have no doubt that he answered 
in providence some great needs of man, and that what he taught, 
was for the time the best that they would take; and it saved 
them from even a worse religion, or from none at all. So all 
genius is but the ogee capacity for inspiration. Shakspeare 
was inspired with the highest truths and the deepest insight ; and 
what but inspiration guided Newton in his boundless flights 
among the worlds.” Now all this is very well, and language such 
as this is familiar enough to the readers of modern Rati »nalist 
theology. But this is strange ground for an apologist of Revi- 
valism to take. One can understand its more repulsive n xnifes- 
tations being sheltered under a plea of supernatural poss: ssion ; 
but to lower the whole theory of inspiration and miraculous agency 
in order to let in these Irish and American portents is an expedient 
which would never have occurred to us. If the marvels of 
Revivalism be denied, the author remarks, “ what a great gulf 
we needlessly dig between the soul and the man of to-day, and 
those of the older time, as written in the Bible. When was the 
change made in its faculties and powers? When was the 


* The Revival in its Physical, Psychical, and Religious Aspects, 
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mechanism removed which formerly connected it with the realms 
of God, and gave it inspiration and prophecy?” We do not 
mean to involve ourselves in so grave a controversy as this, 
pein, we believe good theological reasons can be given for the 
popular view. But we cannot help observing that the alleged 
communications with persons at a distance, and the reading of 
Bibles by girls ‘‘ unacquainted even with the letters of the alpha- 
bet,” resemble the miracles of clairvoyance and electro-biology 
far more than those of the New Testament. 

What Mr. Wilkinson, however, claims for Revivalism is a belief 
of a conveniently distributive kind—absolute to the extent that so 
much of it as is good “must come from the good source” —qualified 
as to the eccentricities and peculiar doctrinesimparted tothe Divine 
influence in its passage through a human medium. He fully 
admits that the converts ‘appear to be infected, if we may so 
speak, with the doctrinal Calvinistic thought of those most active 
in the movement. It is the Evangelical, or ‘ Low Church,’ teach- 
ing, in which there is much fear as well as much love. The 
pains and terrors of hell are brought’ prominently forward, and 
the fire and brimstone of the pit are horribly before their eyes.” 
Nor is he blind to the fact that the hypothesis of an unqualified 
epoeatinn of the Holy Spirit would give to the Calvinism of 

Ister Presbyterians that Divine sanction which it has been the © 
dearest object of eve religious sect to win for the disputed 
articles of its own creed. ‘ To account for it by the notion of an 
exclusive and pure reception of the Holy Spirit would, as Dr. 
Carson says, give to this Methodist form of religious thought all 
the force of Divine authority, and the manifestation itself would 
amount toa Divine revelation, which would for ever settle the 
religion of the world and compel us all to adopt similar views and 
attend class meetings.” But Mr. Wilkinson dismisses the in- 
tractable phenomena, both doctrinal and physical, as “ accidents 
of the Revival,” “the mere drapery of the work,” and rests satis- 
fied that “this is a heavenly movement, passed through the 
human organism, and therefore partaking of its imperfections ; 
that these doctrinal differences form no essential part of it; that 
whatever is evil or questionable in it belongs to human errors and 
to human teachings.” 

We advise those who wish to obtain a clear view of Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s theory to pass lightly over the first six chapters, 
including that on ‘‘ What the Phenomena are not,” and to stud 
the seventh, on ‘‘ What the Phenomena are.” When we find 
that the author, after all, attributes them to “spiritual magnetism,” 
we are tempted to doubt whether much new light has been 
thrown on the discussion :— 

There are many cases well known to those acquainted with the phenomena 
of magnetism resembling those of the stricken ones, but certainly not exactly 
similar. That is not, however, by any means an insuperable difficulty, for 
there are features in these known only in magnetic cases, especially when the 
deepen into trances and visions, and we may use them as a lens through whic 
to see the mechanism of the whole movement. We might expect that the 
earlier stricken cases were those of impressible or sensitive persons, who were 
struck down by the quick gushing of the spiritual force into some complica- 
tion of hysteria with the new agent, which gave the peculiar character to the 
attack. Once seen or known in this special ‘form, and rightly or wrongly 
thought to be a special working of the Holy Spirit, and wished or prayed for 
accordingly, it becomes a matter of spupaihy and of ordinary magnetic forces 
to induce similar cases in others, who otherwise would not have been so 
affected, and even among men who, as it is seen, are not the subjects of 
hysteria. We believe, therefore, that it may be described almost as a mag- 
netically manufactured affection in its more violent forms—a magnetically 
induced prostration of the organism, when the spirit is suddenly brought face 
to face with its realities. That it should take the form of other previous cases 
is also a part of the law of its transmission, and that the accompanying mental 
affection of the spirit should show what is known as conviction, after- 
wards the state of peace which is known as conversion. 


With such an explanation, we apprehend, few philosophers 
would quarrel. The difficulty is to reconcile it with Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s own statements in the chapter entitled “‘ The Psychical 
Aspect.” There he almost seems to adopt the language of a 
Revivalist divine whom he quotes:—‘ The Day of Pentecost 
would seem to have been but the faint type of this extraordin 
outpouring of the Spirit.” Here he developes a theory whic. 
leaves the alternative open between Divine agency and ordinary 
“ spiritualism,” if not between Providence and the devil. 

On the latter pointwe must addaword. There is no construction 
against which Mr. Wilkinson so anxiously contends as that which 
assigns the Revival to diabolical 10 & “Ts this,” he asks,appeal- 
ing to the moral results of the Revival, “ the a whom we 
are so much to fear as our great adversary? Why was he not 
satisfied with keeping the drunkards and cockfighters when he 
had them in his toils, rather than get up such an awakening, in 
which he runs great risk of losing most of them?” We are not 
sufficiently accustomed to the part of “ devil’s advocate” to 
answer these queries off-hand; but we apprehend that a new 
lease of superstition and intellectual Pp ag would be cheaply 
purchased by the enemy of mankind at the cost of a few hundred 
or a few thousand sots and profligates. So great, however, is 
our author’s antipathy to a —— theory so repugnant to 
his own, that, not content with pointing out that the devil “ has 
to take charge of all the things that men cannot understand,” 
he actually reduces him to an abstraction :—‘ Selfhood is the 
devil, and there is none beside. No need for any devils but for 
that Prince of Evil, the love of self, and we see what a hell it 
has always made.” 

We do not think that Mr. Wilkinson has succeeded in esta- 
blishing a philosophical justification of Revivalism. But we 
gladly admit that his of dealing with it is more likely to 
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throw light upon it than any other. He has analysed the 
evidence on both sides with acuteness and candour, and has 
collected some curious facts on the now familiar subject of religious 
epidemics. He devotes four chapters to ‘ the Preaching Sickness 
in Sweden,” “the Prophets of the Cevennes,” “the Irving 
Prophets,” and “ the old American Revival.” We are grateful to 
him for calling attention to the strange mania which spread 
through the convents cf Northern Europe in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Under the influence of this possession, 
some of the nuns at Wertet “scrambled up trees, clambering 
with their feet like cats.” The nuns of Kintorp “‘ uttered cries 
imitating the shrieks and screams of animals, felt a strong 
desire to bite, and became frightfully contorted.” The cries of 
the nuns at Loudun were “what might be conceived of the 
bellowing of the condemned.” "We now know that these cases 
may be multiplied ad infinitum, and that Protestantist fanaticism 
cannot vie in extravagance with the paroxysms of medieval and 
heathen frenzy. But we suspect that the early promoters of the 
Irish Revival were ignorant that any other generation had 
received signs from Heaven no less startling than their own. 

There is one important matter in difference between ourselves 
and Mr. Wilkinson—viz., whether the time has come for pro- 
nouncing a final judgment on the phenomenon now in progress. 
We are aware of no theological fv that has made good its 
position for good or evil within so short a time. It is true that 
religious theories, in virtue of their pretensions to Divine 
authority, and the difficulty of subjecting them to the test of 
experience, are wont to find converts long before a political 
theory could pass through its first ordeal. But it is really too 
much to expect, even in this impatient age, that a few months’ 
trial among Irish Presbyterians will overcome the aversion of 
mankind to a system of spiritual terrorism which supersedes all 
calm appeals to the head or heart by a physical affection in the 
nature of an epileptic seizure. It pretends not to reveal an 
new truth, but simply a new process of conviction. We shall 
need a new Pilgrim's Progress, in which nothing but the Slough 
of Despond, with its horrors aggravated tenfold, will intervene 
between the City of Destruction and the Delectable Mountains. 
Intensity is supposed to compensate for duration. ‘ Moments 
like these contain the prayer of a life, and have a force and 
power to change the after-current of the man, and they go far to 
account for those states of so-called conversion we have heard so 
much of. They have within them the whole force and power 
of the soul induced by its great need and weakness when 
brought face to face with the realities of its state.” ‘ Let them 
be fanatics, if you will—our wish should be that they would not 
too much or too soon cool down into what they were before.” 

Mr. Wilkinson protests against judging the Revival by its 
symptoms, and appeals to its results—that is, its immediate 
results—on individuals. We venture to remind him that the 
salvation of souls may be sought by means fatal to the interests 
—even to the spiritual interests—of society. Hitherto the 
results have been at least equivocal. It is natural that the 
clergy, who have toiled all night and taken nothing, should 
accept this as a miraculous draught of fishes. It is equally 
natural that a different class of minds should turn from the 
whole subject in disgust. Others, in no contemptuous spirit, 
may dread the empire of “zeal without knowledge,” and the 
reaction which must follow. We know, by the confession of its 
enemies, that the Revival has mitigated the rancour of Orangeism, 
and has filled the churches and emptied the public-houses 
through a large district of Ulster. We know, by the confession 
of its friends, that it has had no tendency to abolish slavery in 
America—that it has failed to make much progress in England 
—that where it has been propagated, madness and despair have 
too often followed in its train—and clairvoyant visions were at 
one time solicited as essential to conversion, till “the local 
clergy had to discourage this idea.” In this state of facts, there 
is some wisdom in the precept, ‘‘ Neither bless them at all, nor 
curse them at all.” But we readily acknowledge that nothing 
but good can arise from a discussion conducted in the truthful 
and conciliatory spirit of the present volume. 


SZEMERE’S HUNGARY-* 


j is a very disappointing book. M. Szemere, the author, 
was President of the Council of Ministers in Kossuth’s 
Government, and after the Russian intervention was forced to 
fly the country. Since then he has remained in exile. Perhaps 
this accounts for the small amount of information which his 
book contains. If we could have had a trustworthy account of 
Hungary since it has come under the new method of Austrian 
government, few contributions to a knowledge of current Euro- 
pean polities would be more acceptable. Englishmen who have 
a general acquaintance with Continental affairs are aware that 
a government by a low and alien bureaucracy has superseded 
the old municipal Constitution of Hungary—that every attempt 
to gather the national feeling of the Hungarians into a 
common foeus has been sternly repressed—that taxes have 
been collected with great difficulty and great cruelty—and 
that a great amount of valuable property has been con- 
fiscated. But all this is known vaguely. e should have liked 
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to have a chronological account of the mode in which the 
bureaucratic system was introduced and brought into play, 

a definite statement of the incidence of taxation on the H ungarian 
cultivator, of his means to meet it, and of the consequences of 
the taxes not being paid. We should have been very glad to 
see well-authenticated instances of any systematic cruelty 
on the part of Austria beyond what all Governments practise 
towards their revolted subjects. M.Szemere does not give us 
information of this kind, and his reason may be the satisfactory 
one that, as he has been in exile, he has no information to give. 
But as this is the case, his book does not come to much. It 
merely amounts to an averment that the Hungarians used to 
have a Constitution which worked admirably, that Austria has 
suppressed this Constitution, and that M. Szemere thinks it 
ought to be restored. 


Half the book is taken up with an account of this old Consti- 
tution, and sufficient enchantment is lent by distance to make it 
seem toM.Szemere by a great deal the best scheme of government 
the world ever saw. He wishes us to observe that it provided 
adequate means of carrying on affuirs, and yet left every one at 
liberty. There was the most complete tolerance in religious mat- 
ters, and the most absolute liberty for men of every race to make 
themselves happy after their own way. The people were the 
strongest and the bravest in Europe, and the natural resources 
of the country were unbounded. M. Szemere omits to tell us 
that this Constitution wanted a head, and that it was so framed 
that an =~ and legitimate central authority could not grow 
out of it. The Hungarians, we may be sure, felt this when they 
elected the House of Hapsburg to rule over them. Since the 
union of Hungary with Austria, the Hungarians have made many 
attempts to break with the central authority they chose. But 
these attempts have always failed, because the Hungarians 
have had no head. For a long time the Constitution was 
so far preserved under the Austrian Government as to 
secure many municipal privileges to Hungary; but the 
Hungarians were never content, and Austria was always trying 
to break up the Constitution and govern Hungary in accordance 
with the old Imperial traditions. Maria Theresa, although she 
owed her crown to the Hungarians, zealously, though by peaceful 
means, pursued the policy of making Hungary as much like the 
German dominions of the Empire as possible. She wished to 
make Catholicism as paramount in Hungary as in Bohemia, to 
make German the official language, and, in Hungary and in the 
hereditary provinces alike, to have the same kind of officials 
invested with the same kind of power. Her policy was 
followed up by the benevolent despot who succeeded her, 
and who wished, in accordance with the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, to reduce her subjects to a French 
slavery in order to ‘on them with a French liberty. The 
success of Austria was only partial. Hungary still retained 
her religious independence and her comparative immunity from 
taxation. So things went on till the general excitement began 
which preceded the Revolution of 1848. The Hungarians thought 
the time was come when they could extort from Austria the full 
restoration of their Constitution. They always allowed that this 
could not be unless all the old traditions of the Empire were aban- 
doned, and the other portions of the Empire were governed under a 
Constitution like their own. But they supposed that the oldEmpire 
was at an end, and that a constitutional government would 
thenceforth prevail in Austria. Events showed they were wrong. 
After they were beaten, the Austrian Government applied to 
them the principle which they themselves had proclaimed. 
Hun must share the political lot of the other provinces of 
the Empire. The old Constitution was therefore abrogated, and 
a bureaucratic government introduced. It is a great historical 
mistake to look on the events of 1848 and 1849 as isolated from 
all that had gone before. The Hungarian Constitution not 
having made any proper provision for a head, those to whom the 
working of the Conatitution was entrusted at the beginning of 
the sixteenth ‘century permitted the representative of a strong 
despotic Power to take upon him the headship of Hungary. 
For three centuries a contest has been going on. The fun. 
garians have wished to enjoy the advantages of a definite head, 
and a central authority commanding the respect of foreign 
States, and at the same time to enjoy the advantages of complete 
municipal independence. The Austrians have laboured to make 
the government of all their provinces uniform. In 1849, Austria 
won the day, and she determined once for all to settle the 
dispute by getting rid of the Hungarian Constitution. 


M. Szemere’s account of the history of Hungary since she 
was united to Austria is inferior, both in fulness and in ability, 
to that which General Klapka has given in the introduction to 
his narrative of the last Hungarian war. It is therefore of very 
slight value, and as a large portion of the remainder of the 
volume is devoted to a description of what has taken place in 
the peace of Villafranca, there is not much 
in the k. There are, however, some few specific grievances 
set down of which M. Szemere complains on behalf of 
Hungary; and it is worth noticing what these grievances 
are. The old taxes have been increased from ten to fifty per 
cent. Stamp duties and iaxes on inheritance have been imposed. 
The cultivation of tobaceo has been monopolized by the Govern- 
ment. A system of surveillance by means of internal passports 
has been established, so rigid that a man, according to M. 
Szemere, is obliged to obtain a passport to go to a 
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neighbouring village to see a sick friend. No certificates of pro- 
ficiency are given at the Universities except to those acquainted 
with German. The pleadings in courts of law are required to 
be in German. The judges of the ordi tribunals are 
foreigners—Bohemians, Poles, and Italians. e police have 
the power of entering any house on bare suspicion without a 
warrant; and the system of voluntary loans fleeces those who 
have scraped together enough money to pay the taxes. Minor 
and more particular hardships are also noticed. The Govern- 
ment, by giving a subvention to the German theatre at Pesth, 
has tried to ruin the national theatre, but, happily, it has not 
succeeded. The Ludoviceum at Pesth, intended as an institution 
for the gratuitous teaching of mathematics, has been converted 
into a military hospital. The landowners have been for- 
bidden to found an agricultural bank. We believe that 
these are all the specific grounds of complaint that M. Szemere 
has to make against Austria. Of course, there is the at 
o— grievance that the Constitution has been suppressed, but 

ese are the particular grievances adduced. They are, we think, 
the only things that make the book worth noticing. We should 
not have thought it necessary to review a volume that is other- 
wise nothing but a political —— had it not been that here 
and there it contains some slight materials to enable us to judge 
what it is exactly of which Hungarians complain. We do not see 
that there is anything more in these injuries than is involved in the 
resolution of Austria to treat Hungary as a conquered country. 
An Austrian would say that, after all, nothing more is done than 
to make Hungary pay for the expense to which she has put the 
Empire. That these things are, in practice, very hard to bear, 
that they vex the heart of a proud and independent race, and that 
they cause much daily misery, is indisputable. M. Szemere is 
quite right in saying they are the sort of things that Englishmen 
would fight very hard to get rid of ; but they do not show that the 
Austrians, as conquerors, have behaved with exceptional brutality. 


ARCHITECTURA NUMISMATICA.* 


HE task which Professor Donaldson has undertaken in this 
volume, and which he has fulfilled with great ability, is not 
altogether a new one either in design or execution. He 
uotes the following passage from Addison, in his Dialogue on 
Medals :— There is an ingenious gentleman of our nation 
extremely well versed in this study, who has a design of pub- 
lishing the whole history of architecture, with its several improve- 
ments and decays, as it is to be met with on ancient coins.” And 
in 1836, the Institute of British Architects proposed the exami- 
nation of architectural coins and medals as a fitting subject of 
inquiry to its members and correspondents, referring at the 
same time to the use made of such authorities by Piranesi and 
others in the restoration of ancient buildings. This hint was 
first taken by the Rev. H. J. Rose, of Houghton Conquest, who 
read a paper in 1852 before the Bedfordshire Architectural 
Society on Hebrew and Samaritan Coins. But this essay only 
dealt, if we remember rightly, with the historical value of certain 
coins in reference to the rebellion of Simeon Barchochab in the 
time of Hadrian. It was reserved for Professor Donaldson to 
publish the first formal treatise on Numismatic Architecture. 
The results of his inquiries are, we think, far less important 
than might have been expected. He has collected about a hun- 
dred medals of all sizes and countries, and divided them into five 
classes—sacred, monumental, such as have to do with civil public 
life, such as represent the buildings used for public games, and, 
lastly, a miscellaneous group of city gates, camps, harbours, and 
a Pharos. All these are engraved and explained in the accom- 
panying letterpress, and are compared, whenever it is possible, with 
the descriptions of ancient writers or with existing remains. The 
series, we need not say, is one of remarkable interest ; and we 
cannot speak too highly of the diligence and acumen with which 
the whole subject has been discussed. But the question remains, 
whether Professor Donaldson has satisfactorily proved that we 
may rely, as a general rule, on the fidelity of these numismatic 
representations of ancient architectural monuments. We cannot 
say that we are ourselves convinced. No doubt he shows that 
sometimes the medallist has endeavoured to delineate his subject 
with substantial truth. And occasionally he discovers, with great 
ingenuity, some unexpected confirmation or correction of the 
popular belief as to an ancient building from its conventional 
representation on a contemporary medal. But in other cases he 
is less happy. We grant that his eloquent description very often 
ives a new life to the very dry bones of the medal, and we 
gin to see in its uncouth symbols much more than our untu- 
tored eyes could discern. But how far may we trust his inter- 
pretation of this numismatic shorthand? He makes a gallant 
attempt at the beginning of the book to ascertain some general 
laws for the conventional representation of architectural forms 
on medals, but we do not think that he establishes that there 
ever was a strict science of numismatic language. And forcible and 
beautiful as the designs of some medals may be allowed to be, there 
are others of contemporaneous dates which are rude and coarse in 
the extreme. Such, for example, is the silver medal of the Vinician 
family (No. lix.) representing the Arch of Augustus. When one 
surveys all these medallic impressions in succession, the convic- 
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tion on most unprejudiced minds would be, we believe, that each 
die-sinker took any license that occurred to him. He put his 
sigles where he chose, and divided his epigraphs as he liked best. 
Not unfrequently the letters are transposed even in short and 
obvious inscriptions; and if this ignorance or carelessness was 
rmitted to prevail in the engraving of a legend, it is far more 
ikely that blunders would be frequent in such highly conven- 
tionalized forms as a temple or a theatre must assume within the 
narrow circumference of a medal. 

Again, there is everything to impress one with the perfect bona 
Jidesof Professor Donaldson. But “8 one remembers howmuch a 
favourite theory warps the judgment, it is difficult not to be sus- 
Picious as to the magnified pictures of the medals which form such 
effective illustrations of this handsome book. It is our opinion 
that no process, except that of photography, can be trusted for the 
exact reproduction of a numismatic sculpture. When it is re- 
membered how small the scale of a coin or a medal usually is, 
and how worn or defaced the impression, it will be seen that the 
enlargement of the image by the eye is too delicate a process to 
be thoroughly trustworthy, especially when the draughtsman may 
possibly have a theory to maintain. And we have still more 
reason to be alarmed when we find Professor Donaldson formally 
disclaiming the intention to reproduce the exact impression of 
any particular medal. He says :— 

It is necessary for me to state that, in it is not my intention to 
represent any particular individual medal, but rather the type of a icular 
series: the absolute fidelity of adherence to any individual coin, which is so 
precious to the numismatist, not being my object. For, so imperfect gene- 
rally are the coins of this class, that it is ost impossible to find any one so 
sharp and well preserved as to retain all its parts clearly defined. It was, 
therefore, necessary to consult many of the same type in order to find every 
detail and to interpret accurately all the minuti#. My system has there- 
fore been this—to consult with a powerful glass all the examples I could meet 
with..... I then with my own hands scrupulously drew the details to an en- 
larged size, from six to twelve times the original dimensions. 

We repeat that, however good the intentions may be, this pro- 
cess is most hazardous. Professor Donaldson does not seem to 
have troubled himself with any analogous forms of later art, such 
as the architectural seals of the Middle Ages. And yet if, as 
is generally thought, the sphragistic representations of churches or 
buildings are thoroughly untrustworthy, it would not be un- 
reasonable to be sceptical as to the accuracy of the conventional 
architectural forms of the ancient medallists. Our own opinion 
is, that, as a general rule, the old die-sinkers thought it quite 
enough to represent with the merest conventionalism a temple, or 
an arch, or a column, as the case might be. But some artists, in 
some cases, may probably have aimed at stricter truthfulness. 
And it is probable enough that any remarkable differentia of a 
particular structure might be depicted without regard to the 
verisimilitude of the rest. In examining Professor Donaldson’s 
volume our attention was arrested by two medals, figured in one 

late (Nos. 83 and 84), representing the City Gates at Bizya, in 

hrace. Both medals were struck in honour of the Emperor 
Trajan, and the reverse of each is sculptured with a stately gate- 
way. But the details of design of the two are not identical. 
It is evidently the same tm pe! that is meant, for in each case 
the structure is composed of a circular-headed door flanked by 
columns, with an arcuated story above it, and a circular tower on 
each side. Above all is the Emperor in his quadriga, with the 
horses in full gallop. These are common to both medals, but 
the points of difference are, that the number of the arches in the 
arcade above the archway are not the same, that the circular 
towers are not alike in windows or masonry, and that one of the 
medals shows a kind of embattled parapet which is absent in the 
other. Now the most obvious conclusion would be that these 
two medals represent, with these trifling discrepancies, one and 
the same gateway. The great thing that the medals meant to 
commemorate was the fact that a colossal statue of Trajan in a 

uadriga was placed on the gate of Bizya. And in each case the 
orm and plan of the gateway was approximately rendered. But 
then no reliance, it is clear, can be placed on the more minute 
details. This, however, would not suit Professor Donaldson, 
who accordingly says—‘‘ These medals evidently represent two 
different fronts of the same gate of the city, the inner and the outer; 
the quadriga which surmounts each being identically the same.” 
But he overlooks the fact that the quadriga, in both medals, 
faces the same way. It is obvious that, had one medal been 
intended to show the inner side of the gateway, the horses’ heads 
must have been reversed. If the artist forgot this, what are we to 
think of his boasted accuracy in other points? And again, we 
hold it to be a great architectural improbability that the outer 
and inner sides of circular towers should be so diversely treated 
as they would be in this example, were Mr. Donaldson's theory 
accepted. This example seems to us to show both the strong points 
and the weak points of the book. Undoubtedly this series of 
medals gives us unimpeachable evidence of certain general archi- 
tectural or monumental facts, and it is a very pleasant exercise 
of the ingenuity to interpret their obscure symbols. But the 
attempt to find in all of them minute information of a more 
detailed kind seems to us to fail altogether. 

With this preliminary understanding, it is instructive enough to 
follow Professor Donaldson in his various discussions. None of 
his medals exceed in interest the two Athenian examples, repre- 
senting the Acropolis and the Temple of Bacchus, with which 
he opens his series. But it is quite enough to weaken his general 


eae | to observe that the Parthenon is indicated in the first 
m in the rudest imaginable way. Many of the Roman 
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medals are certainly more approximately accurate. One of 
Gordian, representing the Artemiseion of Ephesus, is made of 
real utility as a key to explain the conflicting descriptions given 
by Pliny and Vitruvius of that famous temple. In commenting 
rn the medal which represents the Temple of Trajan at Rome, 
rofessor Donaldson has failed to compare its side porticos with 
the very similar columniated wings in front of St. Peter’s. And 
the covered cloistral quadrilateral front court before the Temple 
of Jupiter Ultor, in the next medal, is the exact type of the 
atrium still preserved to the churches (among others) of San 
Clemente at Rome, and San Ambrogio at Milan. Professor 
Donaldson is an advocate of classical architecture against the 
Gothic style, and accordingly he puts in this plea for his favourite 
ancients in discussing the Temple of Venus and Rome :— 

Those who have not minutely entered into the consideration of all the 
accompaniments and parts of these heathen temples, now unhappily to be 
contemplated only as ents, and who have been accustomed to see our 
Gothic cathedrals in all their completeness, are apt to imagine that the temples 
of classic antiquity will not bear comparison with the grandeur and variety 
of the Merge 3 of the mediwval period. But if the former be carried out to 
their just conclusion—if the imagination of the well-informed architect rises 
to all the imagery embodied in those majestic fanes of heathenism—it will be 
found that they did not fall short of all those elements of grace and grandeur, 
and even religious sentiment, which are by some considered the peculiar 
attributes of the Gothic cathedrals. 

In a medal of the Emperor Gordian there is shown a sacri- 
fice before a Temple of Victory, in which the whole ordonnance of 
the proup is a most singular anticipation of the well-known scene 
of the sacrifice at Lystra, in Raffaelle’s Cartoon. Among the 
most curious of the medals illustrated must be reckoned the 
one of Antoninus Pius, the subject of which is the temple on 
Mount Gerizim. ‘This is singularly like the one before referred 
to, which represents the Acropolis at Athens. A comparison of 
a medallic representation of the Propyleum of the Great Temple 
at Baalbee with the ground plan which was traced from the actual 
ruins by Messrs. Wood and Dawkins affords Professor Donaldson 
an opportunity of attempting a restoration of the facade. We 
can only say that, with every wish to be convinced, we find 
it impossible to see any probability in the suggested elevation. 
And were it possible to imagine this ideal facade parodied by 
the coarse delineation of the medal, the conclusion would be 
altogether adverse to any belief in the trustworthiness of numis- 
matic architecture. 

“ The earliest medal extant which bears an architectural monu- 
ment,” says our author, isa silver tetradrachm in the British 
Museum, with the head of Antiochus Epiphanes (B.c. 140) on 
the obverse, and on the reverse a view of the shrine or tomb of 
Sardanapalus, who was deified by the Assyrians. This specimen 
is of great interest as presenting a type of the oe form 
which was so common in the Feast, and of which the tgs 
mounds of Assyria, the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, and the 
Egyptian pyramids are examples. We may observe, en passant, 
that the two Athenian medals before referred to, to which no 
date is assigned, are surely earlier than this tetradrachm. The 
view of the cochlid column of Trajan, given in number St strikes 
us as being one of the most truthful of the series—though, even in 
this, relative scale and proportion are wholly pna We note 
here a valuable observation—very cognate to the matter in hand 
—that the architectural subjects of the spiral sculptures of this 
column, though engraved by Bartoli, have never obtained the 
attention which they deserve as illustrations-of various contem- 
poraneous classes of building, both of the Germans and Romans. 
A medal of Claudius—a very rude one, considering its date— 
represents a votive arch, with his equestrian statue upon the top, 
— sideways. This precedent was relied upon when t 

uke of Wellington’s statue was placed in a similar position on 
the arch at Hyde Park-corner. Two wooden bridges and two of 
stone (Nos. 62—65) are strikingly suggestive. One of them— 
the Pons #lius—has four columns on each side, with a statue 
on each. Its successor, the Ponte 8. Angelo, reproduces this 
unusual feature in the statues of the Apostles over each arch, 
carved by Bernini. Finally, we will quote an instance in which 
an architectural medal has been useful in criticism. Varro, in 
one passage, speaks of a tholum Macelli. It had been proposed 
to read Marcelli, from the improbability of a slaughter-house 
having a dome. But this medal shows the Macellum Augusti 
with a high domical roof. These are some specimens of the 
many interesting topics raised and discussed in this very remark- 
able volume. If we are unconvinced 5 its staple Se 
we are not the less grateful to Professor Donaldson for his most 
meritorious performance. It reflects the highest credit on his 
professional skill; and in spite of some misprints, and the use 
in one place of the vulgar slang, ‘‘a busy effect,” as applied to 
an peel -~nertead design, this work will deservedly increase the 
reputation for scholarship already gained by this accomplished 
writer. 


POLITICAL POEMS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.* 


A MONG the Chronicles and Memorials the publication of 
which we owe to the Master of the Rolls, it will —a 
happen that some are of little interest, and that others are ill- 
* Political Poems and Songs relating to English History. Composed 
during the Period from the Accession of Edward IIT. to that of Richard ITI. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &c., Corre- 
nding Member of the Institute of France (Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres). Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vol. I. Longmans. 


edited. No fears on this head need be felt with regard tothe volume 
before us. Mr. Wright’s competency is beyond dispute; and if 
amusement and instruction are to i found in any medieval 
documents, we may fairly look for them in a collection of political 
songs most of which are now published for the first time, and 
which relate to a period of history so eventful as that which in- 
tervenes between the accession of Edward III. and that of 
Richard ITI. 


It would indeed be a mistake to imagine that the Political 
Poems of the Fourteenth Century resemble the political poems 
of more recent times. Ina modern collection of a similar kind 
we should expect to find one-sided accounts of the Emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics, of the passing of the Reform Bill, and 
of the introduction of Free-trade. War and religion, if intro- 
duced at all, would hold a secondary place. Nelson and Dr. 
Pusey would hardly come into notice, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton would figure rather as a statesman than asa general. 
the fourteenth century we must be prepared to find this state of 
things pretty much reversed. It is true that then, as subse- 

uently, changes of the greatest importance were taking place in 
the laws and constitution of the realm; but as the full im 
ance of these changes was not discerned, comparatively little 
was said and thought about them. We, looking back from 
our present eminence upon the upward struggles of infant civi- 
lization, can discern that the system of representation of cities, 
the separation of the House of Commons from that of the Lords, 
and the gradual recognition of the powers and functions of the 
former, were of infinitely greater importance to posterity than the 
fluctuating successes of English and French, and English and 
Scotch, or the courage of the various leaders and armies. But 
our forefathers were blind to what now seems so clear. The 
House of Commons had, at the period to which the poems before 
us belong, acquired a distinct and recognised existence; but it had 
done so in such silence and obscurity that constitutional writers are 
reduced almost to guess-work when they attempt to trace the steps 
by which it had arrived at this point. For some time yet its 
struggles were destined to attract little note or comment, and cen- 
turies were to elapse before the civilized world would recognise 
that Christians could find a better occupation than fighting. The 
reader must therefore be prepared to find that a large—at first 
sight a disproportionately large—share of the poems which 

r. Wright edits turn upon questions of war, and that points of 
constitutional history upon which we would fain find some 
light thrown are dismissed briefly and almost contemptuously. 

e complement in the mind of the public to warlike ambition 
was theology—if the angry railing of priests and Lollards deserves 
the name of theology ; and this occupies considerable space in 
the volume before us, and will probably occupy more in the 
subsequent one. 

As Mr. Wright has, in his introductory notice, given an ana- 
lysis of the contents of the more important poems, and has 
touched upon the minuter points of history which they serve to 
illustrate, we will here confine ourselves to a more general view 
of their character. The extent to which the lust of warfare has 
influenced modern civilization has, for the most part, obtained less 
consideration than it deserves. It has been frequently said that 
there is in the races of Northern Europe a spirit of individual 
independence and self-assertion which did not exist in ancient 
Greece or Rome, and to this peculiarity the fighting tendencies 
and chivalrous habits of medieval Europeans have been attributed. 
Whether any of the races of mankind have such innate ten- 
dencies, apart from the influence of external circumstances, is a 
question ; but it is in any case hardly to be disputed that there 
is in this matter something as regards modern notions which has 
not been adequately explained. It may seem at first that a 
difficulty of this kind has no real existence. It may be said that, 
in the first place, the Greeks and Romans were engaged in 
fighting at least as much as modern States have been ; te that, 
in the second place, the passions and selfishness of mankind 
sufficiently account for the prevalence of warfare both in the 
ancient and the modern oul, It must, however, be recollected 
that the mere fact of a State having been frequently engaged’in 
war is not in itself a sufficient proof that its members were of a 
warlike, as op to a merely courageous, disposition; and that 
Athens and Rome—the two great civilized communities of the 
ancient world—were, from the peculiarities of their situation, 
especially liable to attack. On the other hand, a dispassionate 
comparison of classical and modern literature will lead to the 
conclusion that our ancestors regarded war with a keener zest © 
and interest than even the Romans, whose military spirit has 
become almost proverbial. To bear out this assertion it is only 
necessary to point to the spirit in which Livy and Froissart 
respectively describe a battle. Livy las always before his eyes the 
safety and glory of Rome, or the exaltation of some of the great 
families of i . Froissart, on the contrary, sees nothing but 
the brave knights fighting, and heroic feats are, to him, beautiful 
in themselves and apart hes all ulterior consideration. With 
the Roman soldier, to fight was a duty—with the knight of the 
Middle Ages, it was a privilege. 

The warlike tendencies of the Christian world would need no 
explanation if they had become fainter as civilization advanced. 
Savage nations fight just as wild beasts attack each other, and 
piratical expeditions were the natural occupation of the hard 
tribes who coveted their neighbours’ possessions and delighted 
in the excitement of battle. The traditional tastes, however, 
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which were thus acquired do not sufficiently account for the 
deeply-seated passion for war which has influenced Europe down 

even our own days. If one of the first converts to Christianity 
had been questioned as to the ultimate results which he expected 
from his new religion, he would certainly have replied that when 
all the civilized world was Christian, men would live at peace 
withone another. Passages mightindeed be pointed outin the New 
Testament which indicate a different result ; but it must have 
seemed to a sincere believer that the troubles there predicted 
were temporary, and that when the doctrines of Christianity had 
met with general recognition men would cease to wage war 
against one another. Nor is it a sufficient answer that human 
nature is imperfect, and that the seed fell upon stony ground. 
The ethics of Christianity differ mainly from those of the heathen 
world in two respects—first, in inculeating a spirit of meekness 
and forgiveness of injuries ; secondly, in teaching moral purity. 
It cannot escape any one who will compare the history and lite- 
rature of modern Europe with the history and literature of the 
ancient world, that of these two great precepts the one was ac- 
cepted, and the other rejected. The moral purity of Christendom 
has presented throughout a marked contrast to the impurity of 
the ancient world. On the other hand, it has, even up to our own 
time, been almost impossible for a man to forgive a wrong with- 
out incurring the contempt of his fellows. 

It would require a volume to discuss at full length the ques- 
tions which here offer themselves to our consideration. We 
cannot pretend to investigate further the coincidence or diver- 
gence between the law of honour, and the teaching of Chris- 
tianity, or treat of the various circumstances—some common to all 
mankind, some peculiar to northern Europe—which helped to 
fashion sobiord habits and opinion. It must be at any rate 
conceded that while Christianity did, from the very first, tend to 
purify both the practice and theory of its converts, it had no effect 
whatever, for many ages, in rendering them more pacific. There 
is, however, one point connected with the code of chivalry which 
medieval writings generally, and such poems as are contained in 
the volume before us especially, serve to eiucidate, to which it is 
worth while to call attention. The monkish writers, as is well 
known, were the first to revive the notion of history in the modern 
world. For them alone, as M. Guizot has observed, the past and 
the future possessed any value. Their writings, however, in the 
majority of instances, instead of taking the form of history pro- 
per, took that of religious biography. From Gregory of Tours 
downwards, we still possess many compositions of this character, 
and many once existed which have been lost to us. In these 
works, a8 was very natural, miracles formed the main ingredient. 
The monks, though they did not live so entirely in the present aa 
the rude soldiers who surrounded them, had nevertheless not suf- 
ficiently cultivated minds to be enabled to transport themselves in 
imagination to distant times and places, and thus to satisfy their 
religious instincts by dwelling upon the scenes which the Gospel 
presented. They required some object of veneration which they 
could bring home more immediately to their fancy. It thus in- 
evitably happened that, in all parts of the Christian world, 
different communities made for themselves idols in the shape of 

pular saints. How far the miracles which were so lavishly 
attributed to these saints were the product of honest fanaticism, 
and how far of fraud, it is now impossible to decide. The result, 
however, was that men generally acquired a rooted habit of 
demanding overt and immediate signs of the favour of God on all 
the occasions of life. Justas the reputation of a saint would be en- 
dangered if it were admitted that he was unable, when occasion re- 

uiredit, towork amiracle,soa feeling sprung upthat the unsuccess- 
fal cause must always be abadone. Such a feeling as this was too 
much in accordance with the natural passionsand instincts of huma- 
nity not to spread widely and penetrate pang 5 Both nations 
and individuals learnt to think that, when any ispute arose, not 
only might they gratify their huey and ambition by asserting to 
the utmost their own claims, but that to shrink from doing so 
was to admit a guilty conscience, and to lower their character in 
their own eyes and in those of the rest of the world. It can 
hardly be questioned that this notion, though in its definite and 
original form it had died out, lay at the bottom of the practice 
of duelling which so long lingered in modern society. It may 
seem at first that experience must have soon dispelled so false a 
notion, but in such cases it is easy to adapt experience to Sway 
When a rebel to the Church, like John Lackland, Frederick I 
or Manfred, failed, all the world was edified by the spectacle of 
God's judgment upon a sinner. When the unhappy marriages 
of the three sons of ne oo Fair could not be explained by 
any crimes of their own, Villani is careful to point out how the 
sins of the father had been visited on the heads of his children. 
When an illustrious saint like Louis IX. was utterly defeated 
in a pious undertaking like a crusade, he was the first to exclaim 
that the disappointment was no more than the shortcomings of 
himself and his subjects had justly incurred, and so admirable 
an authority of course silenced all murmurs. With a super- 
stition such as this at work against them, it cannot excite surprise 
that the lessons of forgiveness and the exhortations to peace con- 
tained in the New Testament fell upon heedless ears. Other 
accidental circumstances, such as the crusading furor, helped to 
sanctify in the eyes of mankind the taste for fighting, and it is 
impossible to study the literature of the Middle Ages without 
admitting that the imperfect knowledge of a peaceful religion 
had done much to cherish the spirit of war, instead of producing 


the fruits which might not unnatural ly have been expected from it. 
The doctrine that right and might ‘are ted «ag explicit] 
recognised in these politico-military poems of the fourteent 
century; and no one can contemplate the connexion which 
they reveal between the fantastic credulity of the first ignorant 
monks and the hostilities and duels of modern Europe without 
seeing a remarkable illustration of the way in which errors 
apparently the most innocent, may produce the most banefi 
results. Pregee of the belief that a good cause is likely to secure 
victory are doubtless to be found in all ages; but it is to the 
ignorant and superstitious theory of God’s way of dealing with 
men which the Church of Rome introduced, that must be 
attributed the distinct and explicit application of the test of 
worldly success in all the ordinary affairs of life. 

The theological poems are in many respects very interesting. 
They do not, indeed, afford us much specific information as to 
the origin and progress of the Lollard party; but they help to 
carry the mind back to the state of feeling which existed in 
England far better than any historical description can do. The 
general charges which the Reformers brought against the Church, 
and the Church against the Reformers, are such as have been 
frequently repeated. The members of the established system are 
accused of avarice, indolence, and licentiousness ; and they retaliate 
against the innovators with the cry of heresy and insubordination. 
In spite, however, of the broad similarity which all controversies 
of this kind present to each other, something peculiar to each 
separate occasion may generally be discerned, if the writers of 
the period are carefully examined. In the fourteenth century it 
would seem that the rapid corruption which had infected the 
mendicant orders was the main source of the revolt of popular 
feeling against the established system. The formation of these 
orders was in itself an attempted reformation, but it was a refor- 
mation attempted under the auspices of the Pope. It appears 
that men saw in the failure of this attempt a marked sign that 
no good was to be looked for from Rome. Asceticism was still 
accounted a virtue; miraculous pretensions still met with general 
acceptance ; yet so steeped in iniquity was the Church, that even 
St. Francis and St. Dominic had failed in the ends which they 
had proposed to themselves in the introduction of their orders. 
It is remarked in one of the msin the volume before us, that 
the monks and the friars of mente together to oppose the 
cause of truth. No Protestant of the present day, in attacking 
the errors of Romanism, thinks of making any distinction between 
the various orders which are subservient to the Papacy ; but this 
was not always the case. Each order as it rose proposed to 
itself a particular mission, and was regarded by laymen with 
interest and hope ; and the falling away of the mendicants from 
the high ideal with which they had set out excited in a special 
manner the indignation of mankind, and was received as a 
symptom that the Church of Rome was not of God. 

Mr. Wright's copious preface makes it, as we have already 
said, superfluous to give any detailed notice of the contents of 
the volume. It cannot, it is perhaps needless to remark, be 
called popular or easy reading. Those of the poems which are 
not in old English are in that most denciminie of languages, 
monkish Latin of the very worst kind. One short description in 
elegiac verse of the manners of the French and English Seuorees 
honourable exception, as written with great spirit and some ele- 
gance. In the more strictly political poems, the difficulty is 
much increased by an affectation of oracular obscurity. This 
style Mr. Wright attributes to the writer's desire to screen him- 
self from the anger of the persons implicated. Possibly this 
feeling may have been the cause, in some measure, of the pecu- 
liarity in question; but it seems to us that it may be more 
naturally attributed to that love of mystification which we find 
in all half-civilized nations. If the allusions were sufficiently clear 
to be intelligible, an angry nobleman would not trouble himself 
about legal evidence in wreaking his vengeance upon the ob- 
noxious poet. On the other hand, we always find in the litera- 
ture of a rude period a deliberate tendency to obscurity and 
prolixity. The men of action do not, in such times, trouble 
themselves about literature at all, while the recluse has more 
time upon his hands than he ean well occupy, and is pleased 
rather than otherwise by finding puzzles upon which to exercise 
his ingenuity. A modern likes to have the news of the day com- 
pressed into a leading article. In the Middle Ages men were 
not so busy, and were attracted by ambiguous sentences, 


BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF ENGLAND.* 


HIS book was published in 1849, and the third edition of it 
sygesned in the autumn of last year. As it is a ve 
favourable specimen of its class, and as the subjects with whic 
it deals are now beginning to claim with returning spring their 
accustomed share of public interest, we cannot do better than 
turn over its pages to select a few of the many features of races 
and racing men which are agreeably, and we think truthfully, re- 
presented in it. The matter of the book, it must be owned, is, 
most of it, ten years old. But we fear that the villanies per- 
trated on the “downs” have changed as little during that 
interval as have the rustic charms of the “ bye-lanes” through 
which the author travelled to the scenes of sport. As riches 


* The Bye-lanes and Downs of England. With Turf Scenes and Cha- 
racters. By Sylvanus. Third Edition, revised. London: Bentley. 1859. 
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multiply, gambling is certain to increase also; and probably the 
statistics which show the growth of profitable manufactures and 
commerce during the last ten years might easily be extended so 
as to prove that trade of a less desirable character has expanded 
in at least an equal ratio. 

We are introduced, in the first chapter, to one who was, in 
his time, a very important personage—the well-known Northern 
jockey, William Scott. ‘ Bill was then in his palmy days.” He 

ad won innumerable at races, and was wealthy, scund in 
nerve and judgment, and kept a hospitable house at York. We 
may say of this late distinguished rider, and of his brother, John 
Scott, who is still equally eminent as a trainer, that their success 
was achieved and has been maintained by the persevering use of 
qualities which would have commanded a fortune in almost any 
line of active life to which taste or accident might have originally 
turned their energies. William Scott had a thorough knowledge 
of the race-horse, and consummate judgment in making use of 
him. He had also during his best days unfailing nerve. To 
lead in front of twenty horses when a fall would be almost surely 
fatal, is a trial which some of the most finished jockeys would 
prefer to decline, if possible. William Scott had no such weak- 
ness. He was perfectly calm in the most exciting and dangerous 
moments of a race—calm enough to make the very best of his 
own chance, and to “chaff” his brother jockeys as he snatched 
from them the victory upon which they had too soon counted, 
An example of his style is given in ghe following anecdote—one 
out of many which have been preserved of him by the zealous 
admiration of “Sylvanus,” and other sporting writers. The 
scene is the St. ger course, and the hero of it is on the 
— “ Satirist,” who beat ‘ Coronation,” ridden by John 

ay :— 

Bill, who was a terrible talker and swearer in a race, coming up at the 
Red House, holload to Nat to shove out of the way from “ Coronation’s” 
quarter, and let him have a cut at him. And when he saw he had old John 
Day fairly beaten, about a stride from home, he had still colloquial powers 
left to inquire, grinning at him facetiously—* Does he pull you now, John? 
I think not.” 

But the author owns that Bil] Scott’s firm nerve was sometimes 
a little shaken by the magnitude of his own stake. Thus, he had 
ridden a dead-heat for the Derby, and it was thought that his 
failure in the deciding heat was partly owing to his having some 
ten thousand pounds depending on it. In another year he had 
to ride off a tie at Doncaster, and here “ money was no object,” 
for he had hedged a portion of the great stake he had upon the 
horse he rode, so as to win a handsome sum whatever the result 
of the race—or, as he himself expressed it, “ he had put a little 
on Prudence, a careful old animal got by Holdfast outof Careful”— 
and so, his nerve being unimpaired, he won the deciding heat. 

We meet, however, in these pages with many characters which 
contrast very unfavourably vith William Scott’s, and many 
actions are described in which he certainly would have borne no 
part. The modern student of the turf may here read how 
‘“‘Ratan,” a splendid animal, with temper, form, and every 
essential for success, was ‘made safe” the very evening before 
the Derby. And here is a scene in the betting-room at New- 
market the night before the two thousand guineas were won 
by “Meteor.” One of the actors in it is “a racing star of the 
first magnitude,” who had been boots at an hotel at Manchester, 
and whose first operations on the turf had been performed with a 

eaandthimble. ‘ The bet he is taking is a flash one, he being in 
ose of sending the horse back in the betting thereby, when both 
he and the taker of his odds will back him through their commis- 
sioner.” The horse here mentioned was “Meteor,” who was 
destined to win next day under the guidance of William Scott. 
“ Meteor” was by no means a first-rate animal, but the lot he had to 
run against were worse, makingit a“ good fing” forthose who were 
in the secret, and ventured to act upon it, as the personage above 
introduced was doing. He and his confederates would first make 
flash bets openly against the horse,ard, having thus raised the mar- 
ket odds against him, they would secretly back him—so as, in case 
of his winning, as he did, to get the benefit of the increased odds. 
The author's guide to the mysteries of Newmarket is supposed to 
say to him, Bill is to warm him (‘ Meteor’) up by a brisk mile 
spin before he starts, and says himself he will pull through. I 
never knew Bill Scott tell a friend an untruth, when he had the 
right to give him information.” Of course this sort of thing is 
safe and easy to write after the event, which is thus described,— 
‘* Meteor appeared leading, though lifted every stride, and most 
scientifically punished by Black Bill.” Nevertheless, it is 
roved by many instances that the brothers Scott well deserved, 
th for sagacity and uprightness, all the praise that is bestowed 
on them in this book. And there are some other persons too, 
who are sketched quite as fairly, although they make rather 
unpleasant portraits. In the very same page, we meet a “ flash 
Nazarene,” duly accredited at the Corner, and accounting for the 
fact by saying himself, “that if the common hangman were in 
the ring and squared up—especially if he laid or took a point 
more or less than the current odds, he would pass muster.” 
Another betting-man was asked by the author whether he thought 
Tawell, the murderer, would be executed, so many having been 
reprieved, and he answered by the question—‘ Will you back 
the field?” adding, “that he had made a little book on a few 
‘ hanging-matches,’ having put a London murderer, a Liverpool 
condemned-eell, a York affair, and the old Quaker into a sweep, 
and he was not quite ‘round.’” Two other members of the 
fraternity went to see Good the murderer hanged, and! ob- 


serving the chaplain reading to him, one said to the other, 
that ‘the supposed they were ‘comparing,’ and that Good 
was ‘ hedging his stake.’” It was one of this discerning couple who 
under a supposed exigency of dinner conversation, put to the 
Bishop of London the famous question, How long he really 
thought it would take to get Nebuchadnezzar into fair condition 
after bringing him up from grass?” These are examples of the 
ambling mania, strong upon those who are or were gentlemen. 
Tether chapter contains specimens of a more formidable class— 
men who “could give weight to Satan himself in a handicap.” 
One is pointed out by the author as respectable. “‘ Respectable,” 
answers his informant,—* it’s his d—d respectability that does 
us, and gets his mug over the stable-door. You would as soon 
suspect a bishop as him, to look at him.” Another is remark- 
able for his mode of enjoying his money when he gets it :— 

He sometimes “throws in,” when you'll see the creetur with three white 
pocket-handkerchers, and a posy he’s perhaps given two bob for. I see him 
worry a whole quarter of lamb, and a coweummer a foot long for his lunch, 
and stout, They turned him away from the Forkin, at York, after havi 
him wonst. Britain begged he would give him a chance, and take turn 
turn about with the other hins. 

Both the matter and the dialect of the above description are, 
in their way, admirable, and we could not choose a better sample 
of this amusing and by no means uninstructive little volume. 
The pictures of rascality which it contains have such a real 
aspect that they can scarcely fail to be of some use as warnings 
to adventurers on the turf—at least, we should feel more hope from 
them than from the slight domestic drama, which is interwoven 
with the main purpose cf the book, and which, of course, is 
duly brought to a disastrous issue in the last chapter. 

Setting aside this underplot, one main purpose, or at least 
result, of the book is to sing the deserved praises of the house 
of Scott. We have seen the author, in the first chapter, smoking 
a pipe with “ Black Bill,” at York, and have heard him tell how 
the North-country horses were trained and ridden by the accom- 
plished and trusty brothers. He also notices, in a chapter 
devoted to famous jockeys, the death of the same William Scott, 
and pays a warm tribute to his memory. The last three or four 
chapters are occupied with Epsom races, and their tragical effect 
in breaking up a picturesque home. And here, again, we find 
William Scott riding ‘‘ Cotherstone,” the winner of the Derby. 
It is rather puzzling to a reader thus to meet, first, a picture of 
a hero alive and well; then to learn that his prowess afterwards 
declined ; then to see him dead and buried with all due honour; and, 
lastly, to witness upon Epsom Downs one of the greatest triumphs 
of the Northern stable gained by the identical “ Black Bill” on 
“ Cotherstone in 1843.” However, we will not insist further on 
this blemish, which has crept in, probably, in the second or third 
edition of the book. We will rather give full credit to the author 
for having succeeded in putting so much life and vigour into his 
treatment of that hackneyed subject—Epsom Races. It is true 
there is an unlucky passage about the final attack at Waterloo, 
which appears to have been composed under the impression that 
the French Imperial Guard were mounted, and to have been 
intended to bring in “the terrors of cavalry in charge” as an 
illustration of the excitement caused by the words “ They're off !” 
for the all-absorbing Derby. But the description of the jockeys 
taking their final sweat—or, as they prefer to call it, “ walk”— 
near the inn at Letherhead—of the anxiety which prevailed 
about the health and safety of the favourite ‘‘ Cotherstone’— 
of the confidence of his backers canes for a while to doubt 
as they thought at one moment of his magnificent form and 
splendid performance at Newmarket, and at another of the for- 
midable skill and judgment of Lord George Bentinck, who stood 
to win 160,000/. on his own horse “‘Gaper,” and continued 
taking five to one about him till the last moment, “as blandly 
as if he were investing in the Three per cents "—all this is so 
real and spirited that we can afford to undergo the charge of the 
mounted Imperial Guard with a great of equanimity. 
And then comes the crisis of many fortunes :— 

Pulling Bill Seott double, “ Cotherstone””—with an inside berth, the race 
in hand, and closely followed by “Gaper” and such of the field as had sur- 
vived over the hill—came tearing across the gravel road, causing a whirlwind 
of dust as they descended the slope, and literally won as he liked. 

It is to be hoped that the Derby on which the thoughts of the 
sporting world now centre may equally deserve description, and 
may be as well described. 
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SMEE SONS respectfully Purchasers 
advantage of a personal selection, and ask the the favour 0 of Pa call te imepest their 


February, 1860, 
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B ANK OF DEPOSIT (EstaBLIsHED (AD. 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—CAPITAL STOCK, £100, 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the aaa of the Bank of 
Deposit, by which +7 aa = of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
eement withdrawn without notice. 


made 
The interest anuary and 
VpETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


To INVESTORS.—CONSOLS CAPITAL STOCK is a 


medium for employing and Suapros ying ¢ or Small Sums of Money in connexion 
with Government Securities. The Stoek of issued by the Consols Insurance Association, 
429, Strand, London. Incorporated Pursuant to Act of Parliament. Investments bear 
Fiv Pullpastio Cent. =i aad Annum Interest, receivable Monthly, if desired, 
ulars may be obtained on application at the ohiet Offices, 420, Strand, London, to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET-STREET, LONDON, March ist, 1860, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVES, that the BOOKS for the TRANSFER of SHARES in this 
Society are CLOSED, and will Re-open on Wednesday, the 11th ~—— April next. 
The Dividend for the our 1859 will be payable on and after Monday, the 9th day of 
April next. By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


[™PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
,» OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Chairman, 
JAMES BRAND, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


George Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 


mes C. C. Bell, Samuel Hibbert, Esq 
Charles Cav ve, Esq, Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
George William Cottam, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, oa 
George Henry Cutler, Es: Sq. William R. Robinson, E: 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin Tucker Smith, Esi. M.LP. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The ‘assured are protected from the liabilities attaching to mutual coeur 
ance by afund of a million and a half sterling, of which nearly a million is actually in- 
vested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
and ad mortgages in Great Britain. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are assigned to + gga every fifth 
vent The assured are entitled to after payment of one prem: 
PURCHASE OF beral allowance is — on the surrender of a policy, 
either by a cash issue of a policy free of premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upwards of 


Proposal for insurances may be made at the chief office, as ahove; at the branch office, 
16, Pall-mall, Loudon; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


*.* Service allowed in Local Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom’ 
ALLIAN CE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY ST. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital, Five Sterling. 
President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE,< Bart. 


DIRECTORS. 


James Alexander, Esq. | James Helme, Esq. 
Charles G. Barnett, Esq. John Irving, ~~" 


Elliot Blacnaxhien, 
Thomas Mastermaa 
Jos. “Montefiore, 


Charles Buxton, Esq., 
Sir George Carro’ 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir A. N, de Rothschild. “Bart. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. Lionel N. de Hothechihd, Esq., M.P. 
William Gladstone, Bag: Oswald Smith, 

Samuel Gurney, Esq Thomas Charles Sinith, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive variety of forms, WITH, or 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION, and at moderate premiums; the rates for the YOUNGER AGES 
being lower than those of many of the older, and most respectable Offices. 

ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United Kingdom in VoLUNT&ER RIFLE AND 
ARTILLERY CoRPs, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company’s Policies. 

FIRE ASSURANCES both at home and abroad are accepted at very moderate premiums, 

The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies in foree for five com- 
plete years. The Return for the past Quinquennial period is in course of distribution. 

FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 


*,* The RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at Lady Day are ready for 
eelivery in Town and throughout the country. 


BLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1762. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 
decennial division of profits in December last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND Pou making, with FORMER additions then outstanding, 
a total of FOUR MILLIONS and Seventy THOUSAND POUNDS, which amounts to Sixty- 
seven per cent, on the sums originally amvarea in all those Policies. 

= wee USES paid ou claims in the ten years ending on the Sist December, 1850, 
exe 


THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 


being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims. 

The CAPITAL, on the Ist November, £6, 400,000 sterling, 

‘The INCOME exceeds £420,000 per aunun 

ets 1Es effected in the current year (1860) will PARTICIPATE in the DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS ordered in DECEMBER LAST, so soon as Six Annual Premiums shail have 
become due and been paid thereon; and, in the division of 1809, will be entitled to additions 
in respect of EVERY PREMIUM paid upun them from the years 1861 to 1809, each inclusive. 

The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual Office, in which TWO-THIRDS OF THE CLEAR 
SURPLUS is Gooquusally divided among the PoLticy HOLDERS, and ONE-THIRD RESERVED 
FOR SECURITY and asan A g Fund, in tation of other protits for future 
periodical distribution. 

No extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
Kingdom, during peace or war. 

A WEEKLY CoUrRT OF DIRECTORS IS HELD EVERY WEDNESDAY, from Eleven to One 
o’clock, to receive proposais for New Assurances; and “a Prospectus” of the Society may 
be clock, on application at the Oice, where attendance is given daily, from Ten to Four 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


‘THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. — SHARE 


DEPARTMENT.—The present rate of interest able half-yearly on Shares is five 


” per cent. per annum, with eeted of withdrawal of subscription at ten days’ notice, and 


Mike taking in any bonus declared above the ordinary interest, No partnership liability. 
he taking of quite optional, 

T DEP. T.—Sums, large or small, may be deposited at the Offices daily. 
per ont. per annum, spayanie Withdrawals of deposits 
Dep ing Wednesday, up to £100; above that at fixed periods, Investors under the 

it ment do not become members of the Bociety 


‘ospectuses free of charge. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 38, Norfolk-street, Strand, W. C. 


R IFLE CORPS.—The MATERIALS recommended by 
Government MAY BE SEEN at Messrs. NICOLL, Army Depot, nt-street, 
Lenten, As roy — of asire will be made from measures taken by skilful fore- 

th to call there in preference to making appointments to be 
waited on at their © own 1 homes, Cash Ray ments being required, the best articles are pro- 
duced for very moderate prices.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, Regent- 
street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E.C.; and 10, St, Ann’s-square, Manel hester. 


To PREVENT A COUGH take one of DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS two or three times a-day. They give instant relief and rapid 
cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lun, They 
have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Druggis s. 


KEATING: S COUGH LOZENGES.—A safe and certain 


for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Th 
Chest. Consumption, Asthma, &c., they are unfailing. Being free 
hurtful wm gine they may be taken by the most delicate female or the renee child. 
repared Sold in Boxes, 1s. igd., and Tins, 2s.0d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. OMAS 
KEATING, Chemist. &e., 79, St. Pant’ 8 Churchyard, London. "Wetail by by all Druggiste. 


KE. EATIN G’S COD LIVER OIL.—The Pale Newfoundland, 

and tasteless; the Light-Brown, cheaper and of good ee. The demand for 

these mtg most highly recommended for their medicinal properties, has so greatly in- 

c t Mr. ry rg tomy anxious to bring them within the reach of all classes, now 

direct, 4, Pale Newfoundiand, and the from ne Norw islands. 

Pale may be had in half-pin Fy pints, 2s. 6d. quarts, 4s, -Brown 
Gente quarts, $s, At 72, churchyard, 


A LLSOPP’S PALE by Baron. Liesic and 
t on. 
Brewery at Of Messrs. HARRINGTON | PARKER, and CO., who have 
ED the PRICE ofth this "highly esteemed beverage to 
4s. 6d. per dozen, jmverisl Pints. 
2s. Imperial Half-pints. 
Punks, and Co, also supply Allsopp’ Ale in of 18 Gallons 
and upw: 
54, Pall Mall, S.W., 31st December, 1859. 


SALT AND CO... EAST INDIA PALE. AND BURTON 
BREWERS, BURTON-ON-TRENT, 


.. 12, George-street. 
. 10, Stephen-street, 
Newcastie-on-Tyne... Manor Chare. 
High-street, Dublin .. .... 11, Temple-lane, 
B.—SALT and Co.’s Ales may be obtained in pres from the rineipal Bottlers in the 
Kingdom, a List. of v whom will be supplied by their Agents on application. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James ’s-street, London. N.B.—Carr' 


AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and Tatroducer the 
South African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LO 


nt reduction of the ( eres tariff enables me to aie 
onl’ ‘Spirits hitherto. ad by the tion of high duties at the us European W. scale lo of 
pri 


an SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 


PORTS, SHEBRIES, BC, 20s. per dozen, 
42s. 
42s, 

ARRAGONESE PORTS . 23. ” 

CATALONIAN SHERRIES 24s. 

EXCELLENT DINNER Do. 26s, $2s., &c, 

PORTUGUESE. 
PORT from the Wood Ws. 32s. ” 
Do, (Old Crusted) 38s, 42s., ” 
SPIRITS. 


BRANDY, Pale or Brown... 


EXCELSIOR BRAN DY, Pale or 
for its usefulness) ... 
om. RUM, WHISKY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &c. &e. 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application. 
WINE IN CASK, forwarded Free to any Rallway Statfon in England, Bottles included 
in Wines—Sample tles of any Wines forward: 
TERMS CASH. My Orders must contain a remittance, 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London, 
J. L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, E.c. 


TEA —STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough “ Domestic” 
at 3s. 2d. per Ib.; their Biack, at 3s. 8d. per Ib.; 
Mate "es wing-Room” Black, at 4s pert Ibs. and sent 
Carriage within Sixty Miles of COR ILL, ON DON, E.C 


HE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY (Limited).—The one 
Co vee mport tt own Teas and supply the Public direct.—A 
SAVING vot IFTEEN PER CENT,—The celebrated 6 1b, of Tea from 2s. 4d. per | 
Coifee in the berry, Wal. ; Lapsang Souchong in Ibs., 3s. 8d.—Warehouse, 9, Grose 
St. Helen’ 's-chure Ly ard, Bishopsgate-street. 


(THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of P{ILLLLPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London 
Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s, 6d., 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 38., 
Teas, 3s. Sd., Ss. Wd, and 4s, Tea and Cotiee, to the value of 4us., sent carriage to any 
railway station or market town in England, A Price Current free by post on application. 


and 3s.4d. Rich 


FL OM@op: ATHIC COCOA. — TAYLOR BROTHERS 
HOMCUPATHIC COCOA is unequalled as an article of Diet for Hommopathic 
Patients, Dyspeptics, and Persuns of delicate constit ution, 
Soid by all Grocers, in Tin-foil Packets, at 1s, 4d. per Ib. 


BRown AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


weteeved. to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, 
Cake, and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lanceé 
states—" This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Paisley and London, 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 

ajesty, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other 
the whole oe prepared with the most scrupulous attention to 
wholesomeness and pu = A have for many years enjoyed the high honour of 
supplying Her Majesty’s Table with a it Manufactures. A few of the articles most highly 
recommended are— Pickles and Tart Fruits of every description, Royal Table Sauce, Essence 
of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmal le, Anchovy and Bloater 
Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies of various kinds fur table 
use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, lish, and Aromatic Mustard, a, Sir Robert Peel's Sauce, 
and Payne’s Royal Osborne Sance. ‘To be obtained of al all respectable Uilmen, Grocers, &c., 
and wholesale of CRossE and BLackwELt, 21, Soho-square, London. 


BLUGHTS, MILD EW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 

Garde: Cottane Gardener, and "Field In_boxes, 0s. Od. ; 

all Nursery and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICK’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 


Coals. BEST COALS ONLY. = COCKERELL and. Co.’s 
8 now 26s. cash, for the BEST SCREENED COA 

for COKE, as supplied by them to her Majesty.—i8, 

Purfleet Wh: ri-street, Blackfriars, E.C.; Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor Canal, Canal, Pimlico, 

8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, 8.E. 


Princes DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIEC ers of the above are requested, before finally Gockding, to vials visit Ay LLIAM 
BURTON'S sit W-ROOMS. They contain such an assortin STOV 
RANGES: IMNEY -PIECES, FIRE-1LRONS, and GENERAL TRONMONGERY as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of conga. Yr exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormoln Ornaments 

zed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
from £ £2 Ibs, to £18; inimney 


Table Delicacies, t 


DISH. COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES in every 


material, in great variety, and of te pomees and m Patterns. Tin Dish-Covers,. 
7s. 6d. the ‘Set of six; Block 34. to the Set of Six; Elegant Modern Patte: 
Od, Metal.’ with or without Silver-Plated Handles, £3 lls. 
$ 88. the Set; Shettield Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the Set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, 
with Gravy, 12s, to 30s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-Plated on N 
-size, 8. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GEN ERAL FURN ISHING. 
TRON MONGEBY CATALOGUE may be had gra’ free Wy peat. 3 tcontains upwards of 
400 Illustrations of his iilimited Stock of Shemtiel Nickel Silver and Bri- 

Goods, Dish: Covers and Hot Wat er Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
jocks 


hen ps, 
Cutlery, Baths and ollet Ware, Turnery, yy and Brass Beds Bed-room 
Puraieare, with Lists of Prices how Rooms, at’, Oxford- 
street, W.; 1, 14, 2, =, Newman-street; and 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. 


TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 
Among the mai bas 4 luxuries of the recent ag,» one can be obtained possessing 
manifold virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLOMBIA. If applied to the poets os 
of the hair, it imparts the most delightful coolness, with an le fragran: 
rfume, It also at this ay = the season prevents the hair from falling of, OF 
f too thin or corning ore will [prevent i its further progress and soon re: 
it rer iy desire to ave p wane or curl, 
also ce! for strengthenin: e r, 
im! ive wash can Price and only,—O, OLDEIDER, 
18, Wellington Strand, W.0, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-Srreet, Broomssvry, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for nore simple windows—e.g.,Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings ; ; Also, for Mural Decoration. ices and Information forwarded. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought ht 
to literary minds, publie and persons of 
ntentions, An mediate answer to the, inguiry, obtained on application to 
IC HARD BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, ONDON B. is enabled to execute every 
ription of PRINTING on very ont ee lll his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECIMEN BOOK OF 
TyPxs, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE » LON DON. 


LURLINE —WALLACE’S NEW GRAND OPERA, for 


he Pianoforte, - Solos and Duets, by W. H. Callcott; also, Fantasias and Rondos 
w Wal lace, Favarger, Oshorne, and gther eminent composers. Valses and 
fgom 


m urline. 
Cra AMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, , Regent-street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Tie POPULAR SONGS OF THE SEASON— 


by Madame Dotny, Madame Louisa VINNING, WILBYE CoopER, and SIMS 


Janet's Choice, by Claribel 2 

Don’t Come Teazing Me, Sir, by Hatton 2 

Sweetheart, by Balfe 

The Bird of Song, wy Hatt ton 

Thon Art so Near, by Reichardt... 

© Live, or Let Me Die, by Meyerbeer .. 
Sister Mary, by Meyerbeer 2 

It was Fifty Years Ago, by Hatton ; 6 | The Song of Love 

Why Don’t He Tell Me So? by Berger 0 | Sweet Katie, hy Cailec 

than s Flight, by fee | Magenta, by Balfe . 

rger 


| When You and I were Young, by Alen 3 7 
© Tender Shadow, Meyerbeer ..... 3 
Margaretta, by Ba 

| The ae I Love hath many a Grace, by 


You chide Me for Loving, ‘by Berger is 
6 | The Quadroon Girl, by Balfe . 


escase 


“Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


EDWARD STANFORD has the pleasure to announce that he 
has been appointed Tope? for the SALE ofthe PUBLICATIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY of the UNITED 3DOM. He will be happy to forward, upon application, a 
detailed List of a!) the dy Neatious’ and Books published to the present time. 
Londen: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


(CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. —Surplus Copies of 


Tennyson’s Idylis of the King, Adam Bede, Friends ip Conncil, M‘Clintovk’s Voyage 
of the For, and many other ks, are now on Sale at greatiy Reduced Prices. Catalogues 
sent gratis and post free, 

BULL’s Lrpraty, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


THE, AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. ALFor» LLoyD, Portland-road, London, W. 


Just ready, price 6<. cloth gilt, 


J,CHOES FROM DREAMLAND: a Selection of New and 
Original Poems. By FRANK NORMAN. Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


PERCY ANECDOTES, New Edition, uniform with the First, 
at less than half the price. Twenty handsome Volumes, 2s. 6d. each; or, Forty 
Shilling Parts, forming an indispensable requisite to every Library. 

G. BERGER, Holywell-street, Strand, W.C. 


1 GENUE: or. the Death of Marat. By the Author of 
“Monte Christo.” Pri 
This Romance, perhaps Ho a. interesting of all the Works of this celebrated Author, 
utains sparkling descriptions of Marat, Danton, Charlotte Corday, the beginning of the 
fre mech Revolution, &. &e. 
London: THomAs HopGson, Paternoster-row. 


Now published, 


+ + + + 

A} PU RE MIND IN A PURE BODY — THAT IS 

ALTH: sent post free, 1s. 6d., or Eighteen Stamps. A New System of Health and 

AntisSeptie Treatment, based upon the Sanitary and Dietetic Laws of 

oses, invaluable for invalids and Nervons Sufferers; published by BAILLIERR, 

219. Regent-street, London. This extraordinary book unfolds 2 new Principle of the health 
of Man—the animal creation—and of the plant. 


T BE 8s O 
Established for the purpose of Printing Rare or Unpublished Voyages and Travels. 
Now ready, 

NARRATIVE OF THE EMBASSY OF RUY GONZALEZ DE 

CLAVIJO TO THE COURT OF TIMOUR, at SAMARCAND, in 1493-6. et: 
prs the first time, with Notes, a Preface, and an Introductory Life of Timour Beg, b; 
EMENTS RB. MARKHAM, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Nearly ready, 
A COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS, FORMING A MONOGRAPH 


OF THE VOYAGES OF HENRY HUDSON. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
GEORGE ASHER, Esq., LL.D. 


Subscriptions, One Guinea per Annum, are received by Mr. RicHaRDs, Printer, 37, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoin’s-inn-fieids. 


Just published, Second Edition ; 136 pp. Demy &vo, price 1s. 


Ae: PERILS OF POLICY-HOLDERS, AND THE 
LITIES OF A first Letter to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
WILLIAM 
CONTENTS. 
Importance of Life Insurance, and Growing Distrust of the Offices. 
Parliamentary Inquiry, and Report on Life-Offices. 
Growing Importance of Life-Office Reform. 
Companies Extinct and in Chancery. 
and Transfers of Life-Policies— 
s—Monareh and Live “7 and London—London Mutual, 
Mentor Fagle—British Commereial—Brit Nation— Age— Birbee' beck—Englixh 
and Irish Church—Various eden escent Principles on which Amal- 
gamations are effected. 
Condition of Life-O! 
se Test of their British Commercial—General Remarks. 
mane e Balance-Sheets of Assets and Liabilities— 
London Equitable— Kent ntunl—Seottish Widows) Fund— Consolidated— Globe— 
ritish Empire Mutual—Unity General—New and London— 
Equitab! le—False Valuations— 
Delusive Statements of Profit ta—American Commissioners’ Report on the Interna- 
tional, and Messrs. Woolhouse and Nieson’s acs ers to it. 
—— of Assets to Liabilities in Twenty Office 
le—Scottish Widows’—University— Standard— —National Provident—Metropolitan— 
Legal and General—Liverpool and London—Minerva—International—Victoria— 
Star—Sovereign—Consolidated—Gresham—Kent Mutual—New Equitable—Euro- 
pean—British Industry—National. 
of Stock— 
he Bagle — Globe— Metropolitan — “Legal and General—National—London Equitable 
—County— Liverpool and Londo: 
What the Financial Statement ofa Life Office should comprise 
ietoeeeneee of Parliamentary Committee and of Dr. Farr—Suspicious Reserve of 
ces. 
No Reliance to be placed on the apparent Rocpoctabitis of an Office— 
Va of a Pol taken of Insurants’ Errors—Offices which 
have resisted Payment of Poliei 
Surrender and Forfeiture of Policies. 
A Life-office on a Sound and Satisfactory Basis. 


Conclusion. 
“sh rfully- written and truth «stated letter. It should be in the of ev 
and as weil as Agent, pangs Unit 


W. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 


FR ASER’ 8 MAGAZINE for APRIL will contain the First 
Part of a New Work, entitled “ GRYLL GRANGE,” by the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 
London: JoHn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


WESTM INSTER and 
intended for insertion in the fortheoming APRIL NUMBER are requested to be 
forwarded to the Publisher immediately. 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


REVIEW, No. CCX XVI.—ApvertisEMENTS 
intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
EOSEET FREES 30 and BILLs cannot be received later than THURSDAY NEXT, the 20th 
nstant 


London: LONGMAN and Co., 30, Paternoster-row. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXII., 
price 6s., will be published April 2nd. 
CONTENTS: 

6. Lord Dundonald. 

7. Brown’s Sermons. 

5. China and 


Lord Macaulay. 
M'‘Leod’s Eastern Africa. 
Christian Revivals. 
4. Belgium and China, 9. Italian Nationality. 
5. Darwin on the Origin of Shecies. 10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
London: Jackson and WALFORD 138, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Stationer’ s-hall-court. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 


N°: OTES AND QUERIES of SATURDAY, March 24th, 
ill, in addition to many other Articles of Literary and Historical Interest, contain 
A PLEA FOR THE OLD CORRECTOR. Price Fourpence; a Copy sent for Five Stamps. 
BELL and DALpy, 186, Fleet-street ; and by Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


(THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE for APRIL, price Js. 


contains :—The Right Honourable W. Giadstone: a Parliamentary Sketch, by J. 
noae Ritchie—The Shadow in the House, hy John Saunders, Author of “ Love’s Martyr- 
—Sundown, by Edward Copping—My First Love and My ay 

The Monotony of Civilization The ondare of the Bakehouse, &e. e Piates are, 
The Prnpifixion= The Herdsman of the Atlas (W. J. Linton)—The Sleep of Arey le—Waller’s 
Oak, The Half-yearly Volume, handsomely bound, price 7s. 61., be ready for 
Setivery. with the Magazines. 


London: W. Kent and Co. 
THE TREATY WITH FRANCE AND THE REMISSION OF THE PAPER DUTY. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 
Sixpence Monthly. No. I. will be ready on April 27th, and will contain nearly 100 pages 
of letterpress and ilinstrations, including many new, useful, and elegant features never 
practicable before the Treaty with France and the Remission of the Paper Dett: sepimest 
other novelties which will accompany the Magazine every month, may be mentioned 
1—A STEEL PLATE OF THE FASHIONS, specially engraved, printed and painted by 
hand in Paris, for this gazine. 
2—A Ww nal Berlin dears ATTELRN, in 10 or 20 various colours, prepared in Paris 
3.—A LARGE SEPARATE SHEET (equal to 32 pages), on which will be printed a number 
of original, practical, and beautifal designs for all kinds of ladies’ work, and of the 
exact size for w orking. 
Prospectuses detailing in full other particniars relative to the “ Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine” may be had, gratis and post free, from the Publisher, 
S. O. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


HISTORY | OF THE HOUSE OF LONGMAN.— 


See “THE CRITIC” of THIS DAY. Price Sixpence; a Copy post free for Seven 
Stamps. —19, Wellington- street North, Strand, 


THES SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. —SIR FREDERIC 
EN’S REPLY TO MR. JOHN PAYNE COLLIER will appear in “THE 
critic” MARCH 24th, Price! a Copy po free for Seven Stamps. 
19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


DE. LANKESTER, on the ADULTERATION of FOOD 
and the FLAVOURS of FOOD — Profess: MASKELYNE, on Diamonds — Dr. Guy, 
on Arsenious Acid—Dr. ODLING, on Acids and Saits—Professor TYNDALL, on Light- 
be ABEL, on Some Results of the Association of Heat with Chemical Force p, Practsontly, 
plied. For Full Reports of these important Lectusse, | see “TIE CHEMICAL NEWS” 
(Baited by WILLIAM CROOKES), price Threepence, Weekly. Order of any Bookseller or 
ew: .—Office, Red Fleet-street, London, E.C., where all Advertisements 
are receive 


TTEMPERA ANCE HALL, BIRMINGHAM.—THE SER- 

PENTINE.—“THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped Five- 
pence, contains :—Fine View of Temperance Hall, Birminzham—The Serpentine Question 
—Symbolism in Architecture—Arrangements for Light—Treatment of Granitic Surfaces— 
United Service C Jub—Provincial News—Chureh Building News—Lectures on Architecture 
—The “ Bed-way” of Building-stone—The Architectural Association—York Cathedral 
Cottage Improvement—City of Ely Waterworks—Condition of Warehouses—Competi- 
tions—Stained Giass—List of Patents, &ec. &c. &e. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


(GAVLENSOGRAFIC GERMAN SUNDAY PAPER, 
for the Realization of a Universal Language. Yearly Subscription (post free), £1. 
Dresden: ILEINRICH FRU. V. GABLENZ. Agency for Great Britain, the Colonies, America 


&c., H. Bender, Foreign Bookseller and Agent for all Continental Newspapers, 8, Little | 


Newport- -street, Leicester- -square, London, 
Specimen Copies sent (gratis) on application. 
BOUN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 


MICHELET'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION, from its Earliest Indications to the Flight of the Kingin 1791. Translated 
bs C. Cocks. New Edition, with General Index and Frontispiece. (646 pages.) Post 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR APRIL. 


C YQ-MARS; or, a Conspiracy under Louis XIII.: an 
Historical Romance. By Count ALFRED DE VIGNyY, of the French Academy. 
Transiated by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. Post Svo, boards, 2s. 


Innry Q@. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
PARLOUR LIBRARY,—On March 28th, price 2s. fancy boards, 
REVELATIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST. By the 
Rev. MorRTON Maurice, C.C. Forming Vol. 208 of this Popular Series. 
London : CHARLES H. CLARKE, 15, Paternoster-row (Aldine Chambers). 


Just published, price 1s, 


LORD STRAFFORD: a Lecture delivered at thf Claphanr 
Fe Atheneum, by the Rev. ARTHUR CazENovr», M.A., of Exeter Coll., Oxford. Printed 
request. Davin BATTEN, London, §.; and SItPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CURIOUS STORIED TRADITIONS OF SCOTTISH 


aa LIFE, By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Editor and one of the Authors of “The Border 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. 2, St. David’s-street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


On the 2nd of April will be commenced a New Series of 


MISS CATHERINE SINCLAIR’S TALES, SKETCHES, 


&c., in Feap. 8vo, yo boards, with tlie title of 
HE CHEAP LIBRARY. 
Itis the determination by the Proprietors that this Series shall eminently deserve its 
name, by reason of its curpaceng cheapness, even in this age of cheap books. It will eom- 
ae lowness of price, gc aper, print, and binding, with an unusnal amonnt of enter- 
ng and instructive reading. A volume will pepeer on Ld first of every month (with- 
out oat Besrovinas) at the prices alfixed, and in the following order ;— 
MODE AC PLISHMENTS; or, the March of Intellect, 388 pp. 1s. 6d, 
pdicated t« 
May.—MYSTE 890 pp. Is. 
June.— MOVER METY, 
Augquat.— ES AND THE Ww ist. 1s, 64 
Septe ember.— LAND A NDT T NCOTC pp. 1s. 6a, 
October.—COU TRY 190 p) 
November.—TORCH ESTER 432 Ts. 61. 
January, 1%\.—MODERN 352 pp. 1s. 
Felrruary.—BEATRICE. 492 pp. Is. 6 
The Trade are requested to send their ja ear he Run-and-Read Edition will be 
continued as on paper, pnd t ion be not speci! in 
orders, by name or price, t and- 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, ng Ipswich: J. M. BuRToN and Co, 


: r 
li 
I 
LURLIN E.—The following are the favourite pieces in 
WALLACE’S new and suecessful OPERA, “ Lurline:”—“ Under a Spreading Coral,” | 
“Take this a of Sparkling Wine,” “ Flow on, oh, Silver Rhine,” “When the Night 
e Winds,” “ Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer,” sung by Miss Pyne ; “ Gentle Troubadour,” sung 
Pilling; “ Our Bark in Moonlight Beaming,” “Sweet Form that on my Dreamy | ~ 
e,” “The Chimes of Home,” sung by Mr. Harrison; ““A Father’s Love,” “ Love, Tran- 
| ‘ 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
™ 
| 
| 
| 
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Stk JOHN WALSH ON REFORM. 
JOHN MuRRAy, Albemarle-street. 


Nearly ready, Fifth Edition, revised, with New Chapters on prmestrong's and Whitworth’s 
uns, on Lron Defences for Ships, &c.; Plates, 8 


NAVAL GUNNERY: a Treatise on its Improved Theory 
and Practice. By Gen. Sir HowARp DovuGtas, Bart. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie- Street. 


SIR ROBERT WILSON AT THE HEAD QUARTERS OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
Now ready, 8vo, 


"THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA: the Secret 


History of Events during the Invasion and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. the 
Sir RoBERT WILSON, K.M.T., British Commissioner at Head 
my 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 
On Thursday next (to be completed in Two Vols.) Vol. I. (1170 pp.), Medium Sv0, price 42s. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: _comprisi hg its 
RIT 


Bic Biography, Geography, and Natural History, By Varrous ERS, 
7, ILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the > University of London, and 
Batre of the Ciassical and Lait Dictionaries. 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street: and WALTON and MABrRLY, Upper Gower-street. 
This day, Octavo, Six Shillings, 


NOTES OF LECTURES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Bishop ot By zane bay nity Boat: M.A., Chancellor of Cork, and Domestic Chaplain to the 


London : Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Octavo, 8s, 


LECTURES. ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL PHILO- 
College. bay 38) ENGLAND, By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity 


By the same Author, 


ELEMENTS OF MORALITY. Third Edition. Two 


Volumes, 15s. 


LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 7s. 6d. 


London : JoHN W. ParkKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 16s. 


HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By 


G. J. WuYTE MELVILLE. 
By the same Author, 


DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. 

THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
E SSA YS 


REVIEW 6S. 


CONTENTS. 
THE B BDyCATION OF THE WORLD. By F. Tempxe, D.D., Head Master of Rugby 


BU NSEN'S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. By RowLanD WILLIAMS, D.D., Vice-Prin- 
cipal, Lampeter College. 


ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. By BaprEn PoweELt, 
M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 


SEANCES STORIQU ES DE GENEVE—THE NATIONAL CHURCH, By H. B. 
WIL , B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton. 


ON THE wos AIC COSMOGONY. By C. W. Goopwry, M.A. 


TENDENCIES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 1688—1750. By MARK 
PATTISON, M.A. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF B 
Regius Professor of Greek, Oxfor 


London: Jonn W. and Son, West Strand. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling, fancy hoards, 


*BRITIS SH BUTTERFLIES. By W. S. Coreman. 
Illustrated with 200 Engravings hy the Author, showin one a ure (natural size) 
of each species, and where the sexes difler considerably, both, as w as frequently the 
undersides. Aliso the names, appearance, habits, localities ofall our ‘British Batter jes,” 
with a general history of Buttertly life, mode of capture, preservation, and arrangements, 
in cabinets, the apparatus used, &c, &ec. 
Uniform in size and price with the above— 
* THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY, by Rev. J. G. Woop. 
* OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES, by W. S. Coteman. 
BRITISH FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES, by Toomas Moors, F.L.S. 


* Superior Editions, finely printed, with the Illustrations printed in Col 5 also 
published, price 3s. éd. each, bound in cloth, or with gilt it etiges. 4a. ps diated 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
PLAYBOOK OF SCIENCE.—SECOND EDITION, 
In Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth extra, 


THE BOY’S PLAYBOOK OF SCIENCE. By Joux 


HENRY PeEppPER, late of “ The Polytechnic,” and now of the “Cryst rw 


London: RovurTeepGr, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
POPULAR MANUALS. 
Each complete in Gue Vol., price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
QTONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. The 


Ninth Thousand, with 300 Illustrations, 


WALSH'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. The Seventh 


Thousand, with 300 Illustrations, 


WALSH'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The Third Thousand, with 250 lilustrations, 
LON EHENGE’'S SHOT GUN 
FLE. The Third Thousand, with 200 lilustrations, AN D SPORTING 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE,and RovuTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


HE CURAT New and Cheap Edition, price 2s, 6a. 
J 


Antholin’s,” &, 
“While I tonch the string, 
Wreathe my wee swith laurel, 
For the tale 
Has for once | moral.”—Moorr. 
A few copies are on sale of the First Edition, bound in cloth, price 4s, 6d. 
London: JosEPH MASTERS, A‘dersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


ow ready, price 5s, 
LAY AND E AR NEST: a Tale. By Frorence 
London: JOSEPH MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
Now ready, price 10s, 6d. 


A COMMENTARY ON. THE PSALMS. 


primes sipal features have receive anew conventional ch 


London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street, 


13, Great 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FUISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE. By Miss Freer. Two Vols., with Portraits, 2is. 
“The public “= thank Miss Freer most heartily for these cclightful volumes. In her 
line she is the best historian her day.”’"—Chronicle, 
e know no works of this kind, with the exception perha s of Macaulay's histo? 
which are more pleasant reading than the chronicle nistorles of Miss Freer.”—John Bui. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. From Original and Authentic Sources. By Mrs. 
THOMSON. Three Vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d. (This day.) 


TRAVELS i in EASTERN AFRICA; with the NARRATIVE 
ESIDENCE in MOZAMBIQUE. By Lyons M'‘Lzrop, Esq., F.R.G.S., late 
British pa at Mozambique. Two Vols., with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 


“We commend Mr. M‘Leod’s volumes to all who love healthy reading.”"—Atheneum. 


MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Howrrr. 
Three Vols. 


“The Man of the People’ may be expected to obtain a great success. It is a remarkable 
book, which refers to eventful times and important persons.”—Sen. 


(CHEAP EDITION of A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the 


Author of GENTLEM Revi with a New Preface, 5s. bo’ 
forming Vol. IX. of HURST and BLACKETTS STAN DakD LIBRARY. 


W OMAN’ S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 


Durron. Three Vols. 


‘THE VOYAGE of THE JADY: a Novel. By the Author 
of “Tue THREE PaTus.” Two V 
“A deeply interesting novel. It is am intelligent, clever, and exciting, and abounds 
with touches of pathos and tenderness,”’"— Messenger. 


STRETTON ¢ OF RINGWOOD CHACE: a Novel. Three 


Vols. (Next week. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 2d., post free, 
V ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS 
{and Circumstantial Evidence). By CHARLES PHILLIPS, A.B., One of Her Majesty's 
Cundiodaune of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Rip@Wway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s. 


(THE POPE, HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES: a Letter 
to his Eminence Cardinal By JAMES COLEMAN A.B. of 
Lincoin’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, ‘niet Justice of the Gold Coast. 
JamrEs Kipew W.; and all Booksellers. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE’S EGYPT. 
Fourth Edition, in Two Vols. Demy 8vo, price 24s. cloth, with upwards of 350 Iustrations 
and Two Coloured Ma aps, 
(THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Conquest by the Arahs, A.D. 64. By SAMUNL SHARPE, 
London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In Six Vols. Demy 8vo, price £4 4s. bound in cloth, 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 
*,* In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of each Play. 
“A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakespeare which 
has yet been given to the world. .... This at least is beyond doubt, that we have never 
sessed 80 Simirable a text of Shakespeare before and we would suggest to =e thon- 
sands of people who are always inquiring for something interesting to read, that they 
should read again the works of the monarch of literature, and read him in the edition of 
Mr. Dyce.” —Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 
London: EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


Just published, in One Vol. Post Svo, cloth boards, price 6s. 


MACNAGHTEN S PRINCIPLES OF HINDU AND 

MOHAMMADAN LAW. Republished from the Principles and Precedents of the 
same, by the late Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN,. Edited, with an Introduction, by Dr, H. 
H. WILSON, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. 

This Work will be required as a Text-book for the Indian Civil Service Examinations. 
WILLIAMS and Seas ATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
South Fre deric k-street, Edinburgh, 


This day is published, price 4s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 


HAN -HOURS OF FRENCH TRANSLATION; or, 


R... —--1 from the Best English Semmes, to be rendered into French ; and also 
ron 


ary French Writers to be re-Transiated. Arran 
with laiomatic Notes. iby ‘A A. MARIETTE, M.A., Professor of the Preach 
frasenes and Literature at King’s College, London. Second Edition, revised and Improved, 
WILLIAMS and NorGaATR, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-g eden, London; and 
2, South Frederick-street, Edinbu 
Price 1s. 6d. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT NICE. 


PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternoster-row. 


GOVERNMENT UPON FIRST PRINCIPLES. Iilus- 


trated Analogically, Historically, and Statistically. By Joun GROSSMITH. All deno- 
minations of modern and ancient constitutions and lovers 
of just and intelligent 88 Will find in it > Se ~ ego of remarkable facts aud moni- 
tory calculations essenti Saonaniat with this day. 
PIPER and Co., “row. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A FALLEN FAITH: the Psy chology of Quakerism. 
By EpGAR SHEPPARD, M.D., 


“Well worth reading.” —Critic 
“Tt is seldom that the inner life of a sect is so effectually, though not unkindly, exposed 
to the public observation as here by Dr. Sheppard.”— “estminster Review 


PE ARSON’S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. Edited 
by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., Professor of Mathematics, in the University of 
Durham, and late Fellow and ator of St. Catharine’ 8 College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, and sold by GRoRGE Cox, at 
the Cambria ge Warehoune, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and by DEIGHTON, BELL, and 
Co., Cambridge 


DR. ROWE ON INDIGESTION.—SIXTEENTH EDITION, 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


NERVOUS DISE ASES, LIVER AND STOMACH 
BY ROPICAL CLIMATES, ith Cases. By GEORGE RoBERT 
London, ae &e, 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Lately published, price 5s. cloth, 


[HE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE; 
showing the Inpoqnonenene of Putrid Behelstions and pointing out what are the real 
ani Causes of By JOHN PARKI 

Lay 8 argument is maintained with great fenraing, “and merits serious attention.”— 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


I ust st published, Fourth Edition (with Engravings), considerably enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


. | STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, ITS COMPLICA- 


TIONS AND EFFECTS: a Practical Treatise on the Nature and Treatment of those 
BERT Wapk, F.R.C.S., Senior Surg to the W General 


Affections. By 


's book ts of a thoroughly reetical character, and may be consulted with 
age al interested in the treatment of stricture of the urethra.” — 
ofa sound practical surgeon's long experience.” —Dublin Hospital Gazette. 


J, CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 
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NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


THE PRESENT SEASON. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF THE RIGHT 
ORD MACAULAY: Comprising his Contributions to Knight's Ricca 
in the Edinburgh J not in his * ical and Historical 
Bi iographies written for the ; Miscellaneous Poems, 
Vols, 8vo, with Portrait. 


It. 
_ OF SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, President of 


he Royal Academy. By his Son, MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, Barrister-at-Law. 


MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. ; 


with Selections from his Correspondence ont Journals, By his Brother-in-Law, 
JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN. Svo. Portrait and Maps. 


REMIN ISCENCES OF AN OLD SPORTSMAN. By 


Colonel J, P. HamILTON, K.H, Two Vols, Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


EVEN YEARS’ RESIDEN CE IN THE GREAT 
DESERTS OF NORTH AMERICA. By the ABBE DoMENECH. Two Vols. 8vo, with 
Map and Sixty Woodcut Illustrations, 


‘THE LAKE REGIONS OF ‘CENTRAL AFRICA: being 
the Journal of an Expedition into the Isterioe, ey | in the Years 1856 to1 
a” Burton, Captain H.M, Indian Army. Two Vols. 8vo. Maps and Illus- 


Two MONTHS IN THE HIGHLANDS, ORCADTA, and 
SKYE. By C. R. WELD, Barrister-at-Law, Post 8vo, with Illustrations in Chromo- 
Lithography. 
Vill. 


GREEK fi HISTORY. IN A SERIES OF LIVES FROM 


CLOUGH, some time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Feap. 


(THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 


In Five Vols, Vol. II. 8vo, 


x. 
HORXE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY 


URES. Vol. II. the OLD TESTAMENT. New Edition, Edited by the Rev, 
J. Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. 


IRGINIA’S HAND: a Poem in Three Books. By 


MARGUERITE A, PowrEr, Author of “ Letters of a Betrothed,” &c. 


| ECTURES ON THE | HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
-DELIVERED AT CHORLEYWOOD. By LonGMAN. LectuRE IL., com- 
Pricin an Account of the Feudal At aang and of the Origin of the Laws and Gov ernment 
ngland, Svo, with coloured Plate and Ten Woodcuts, price 2s, 
[On Wednesday next, 


The following _ now ready :— 
(THE WASHINGTONS: a “Tale of a Country Parish in the 


Seventeenth Contuny. By the Rev. J.N.SIMPKINSON Post 10s, 6d. 


[TALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the 


Right Hon. JAMES WHITESIDE, M.P. 7 Edition, ee and revised. With 


..Post 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


16. 
BRIALMONT AND GLEIG’S LIFE OF THE DUKE 


OF WELLINGTON, Now complete; with Portraits, Maps, s and Plans 
Four Vols. ‘vo, £2 14s. 


16. 
FOURTH EDITION of SIR JAMES EMERSON 


TENNENT’S WORK on CEYLON. With Nine Maps, Seventeen Plans and Charts, 

Two Vols, 8vo, £2 10s, 
17. 

‘PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. Edited by Jonn 


BALL, M.R.1.A., F.L.S,, President of the Alpine Club, Baition ; Maps and 
Numerous Illustrations e Crown 8yo, 218. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Price 1 
QGHAKESPEARE’S LEGAL “MAXIMS. By 
Lowes RvusuHron, Author of “ Shakespeare a Lawyer.” 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


In 8vo, with 285 Woodcuts, price 21s. cloth, 


| ECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

- AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal 

College of Surgeons. By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor to the College. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 


In 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 14s. 
PROFESSOR OWEN’S LECTURES on the COMPARA- 
TIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Part l.—Fishes. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


MISS ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Newly Revised and much | additional Plates and Woodcuts, 
‘cap. 8vo, 


ODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR MARCH. 


HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN OF 1859. By the 


Authors of “THz TIMELY RETREAT.” Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS. OF bik CHARLES BELL. 
By Dr. Picuor; from the French. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
EDITED BY DE. NORTON SHAW. 
AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN OF 


y Isaac Hayes, Surgeon of the Second Grinnell Ex 7 /. With Introduec- 
= aa Notes by Dr, Nonrom SHAW. Small 8vo, witha 
Iv. 


LEONORE; OR, THE LITTLE COUNTESS. 


Author of “ Tne MYRTLE AND THE HEATHER.” Post 8yo, 10s. 


By the 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MESSRS. GRIFFIN AND CO’8 NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED 
IMMEDIATELY. 
RECOLLECTION S OF THE BARON GROS’S EMBASSY 


N CHINA AND TO JAPAN, A 1857-1858. By the Marquis Dg Moyss, Attaché to 
the Baron Gros. One Vol., Post 8vo. 


LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL FORCES, delivered to a 
D.C.L.; Reported 


Juvenile Auditory at the Royal Institution, by Professor FARADAY 
verbatim, and Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, with Illustrations. Feap. 80. 


A LEXICON OF FREEMASONRY. By Atsert G. 
and Enlarged by DONALD CAMPBELL, 8.P.R.S. 82nd Degree, 


THE JACOBITE MINSTRELSY OF SCOTLAND: being 
the Songs and Ballads of the Adherents of the House of Stuart, with Introduction 
and Notes. By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. Feap. 8vo. 


LORD BACON, his WRITINGS and his PHILOSOPHY. 


By GrorGe L. CR MLA., Professor = English Literature, Queen's College, 
Belfast. New fedition Small 8v: 


London and Glasgow : taal GRIFFIN and Co, 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 


Recently published, 

MILITARY EDUCATION. Report of the Council of Military Education. 
76 pp. Royal 8vo, price 5d. 

GLOUCESTER ELECTION. Report of Commissioners of Inquiry into 
Corrupt Practices at the last Genser! Election. 668 pp. Feap. Folio, price 7s. 

WAKEFIELD ELECTIONS. Report of Commissioners into Corrupt 
Practices. 474pp. Feap. Folio, price 5s, 

FACTORIES. Reports of Inspectors for the Half-year ending 31st October, 
1859. 64 pp. Demy 8vo, price 4d. 

PRISONS, GREAT BRITAIN. Twenty-fourth Report of Inspectors ; 

Part IL, Midland District. 152 pp. Demy 8vo, price 10d. 


DEFENCES OF UNITED KINGDOM. Report of Commissioners, with 


Evidence and Appendix. 154 pp. Feap. Folio, with numerous Maps, price 83. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS. Fifth Report, with Appendices. 
230 pp. Royal 8vo, price 1s, 3d. 

MILITARY PRISONS. Report on Disci ipline and Management of, for 
1858. By Co}. Sir JosHvua JEBB, K.C.2. 28 pp. Royal 8vo, price 2d. 


WRECKS AND CASUALTIES ON THE COASTS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. Return of, for 1859. 60 pp. Fcap. Folio, with Chart, price 1s. 81. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY AND TOPOGRAPHICAL DEPOT. Report on 
the Progress of, to 3ist December, 1859. 24 pp. Fcap. Folio, with Six Maps, price 3s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND. Twelfth 
General Report, with Appendix. 124 pp. Feap. Folio, price 1s. 4d. 


CHURCH ESTATES COMMISSIONERS. Ninth General Report. 
12 pp. Feap. Folio, price 14d. 

COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. _ Reports on H.M. Colonial Possessions for 
1857. 272 pp. Fcap. Folio, price 3s. 

RAILWAYS, ENGLAND AND WALES. Trafic Returns for the Half- 
year ending 30th June, 1859. 40 pp. Feap. Folio, price 6d 


MARINE ENGINES. Amended Report to the Admiralty, with Replies by 
the Surveyor of the Navy. 152 pp. Feap. Folio, price 1s, 6d, 


The above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had at very low prices of— 
Mr. 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoin’s-inn-tields: 
Messrs. EYRE and SPOTTIS WOODE, 
New-street-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 
essrs. 
Messrs, HODGES and SMITH, } DUBLIN. 


And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 
Early in April will be published, in One Vol., price 10s. 6d, 


‘ LONDON, 


T E X. 
A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
From the Eseritoire of the late SAMUEL ScoBRL, Clerk. Edited by G. W. 
and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fieet-street, E.C. 


In a few days will be published, price $s. 6d, 
T HE ROM EP ULB 
being a REVIEW OF SOME OF a SALIENT POINTS IN ITs History. Designed 
the use of Examination Candidate: 
By Horace MOULE, Author 2 “Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries,” 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.C. 


reduced to a sys’ of Eas ice in a Series of carefully te 
which the Principles of Baron Liehi and other eminent writers have = as much 2 
possible applied and explained. By EL1za ACTON. 
In this “Cookery Book” the QUANTITY of “A good book inevery way ; there is rn 
every article necessary for the provarssion mindedness in every page of it, as — 
ofeach receipt, and the TIME eal knowledge and experien 
its preparation, are minutely sta’ Sodiea? Gazette. 
London: GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 
On Wednesday, April 4th, in One Vol. Post 8vo, 


GACRED MUSINGS ON MANIFESTATIONS OF GOD 


TO THE SOUL OF MAN; with Thoughts on the Destiny of Woman, and ssaee 
subjects. By BARe ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. Edi ted by her Relation, C. C. HAN 
wit y the Rev. Dr, BaYLek, Principal of St. Aidan’s Theological College’ 


on, 
NINCK’S Select Memoirs’ Port-Royal | the Langu of Scripture, the 
Three Vols., ws), her Essays on Beauty, 


Corre: lence (10s, i 
tw = which is 
fourth edi 0 aration 
GREEN, Loweaas, and 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S ENGLAND. 
The Six Volumes of the 
as | POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, which are now 
completed, bring down the annals of our country 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
Part 49, commencing the Seventh Volume, will be published on the 31st March, 
The work will be completed in Eight Volumes. 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, Demy 8vo, pp. 200, price 6s, 
LET WELL ALONE; or, Removal of Blemishes from Church 


and State. By ALAZON. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo, cloth gilt, with 150 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


‘THE NAVAL CADET’S GUIDE, AND SEAMAN’S 
COMPANION. ‘complete Practical Rules for Fitting and Placing 
Managing Boils, &e.; the nots, 
Bonds, a Furie Sale Anchor Gear, &e. 


Portsea; JAMES GRIFFIN, London; LONGMAN 
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, ("4 GUEST THAT BEST BECOMES THE TABLE.”—Shakspeare.} 


This Day, price 5s. 6d. complete, Royal Octavo, cloth gilt, 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


FOR 


1860. 


Containing 200 ORIGINAL TALES, &c., by 44 EMINENT AUTHORS, 
Illustrated with 158 ENGRAVINGS designed by 25 ARTISTS. 


ARCHER, THOMAS :— 
A Cup of Tea. 
A Drop of Good Beer. 
My Very Singular Adventure, 
The Legal Gentleman’s Story. 


BLANCHARD, E. F.:— 
A Leaf from Chambers. 


BROUGH, ROBERT B.:— 
A Christmas Complaint. 
An Early Christian. 
Cowper and his Hares. 
Doctor Johnson, 
—, Grange, its Master, and its 

vest. 
King Harold's Cairn. | 
Miss Brown. 
On the Stage. 
Over the bridge and Down the Stream. 
Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
Still at the Footlights, 
The Captive. 
The Haunted Bachelor. 
The Naval Gentleman’s Story. 
The Parson’s Work. 
The Scottish Knight’s Lesson in Good 
Breeding. 
The Unwelcome Guest's Story. 
Thomson and the Peaches, 


BROUGH, JOHN C,:— 


Soft Water. 

The Last of the Adepts, 
BROUGH, WILLIAM:— 

Lowbeach, 


BYRON, HENRY J.:— 
An Annual Treat, 
Lamps. 
Must be Married. 
CARPENTER, J. E.:— 
The Minstrel’s Wedding. 


DRAPER, EDWARD :— 
A Dreadful Story. 
Ample Security. 
A Passage in ihe Life of the Ugly Cus- 
tomer. 
Jawbury. 


DRAPER, HENRY N,:— 
Hashcesh. 


BENNETT, C. H.:— 

Lord Macaulay. 
The Blind Countess. 

The Sad Return. 
Three Knocks at Quilcher’s Door (Two 

Illustrations.) 

Wake not the 
What the Marks on the Plate foreboded. 


BENWELL, J. A.:— 
A-Strect Scene in Tangiers. 


BROWNE, H. K. (Phiz.) 
After Office-hours, 
An Evening Party at the De Fytchett’s. 
Arrival of Miss Chesterfield in Pagoda- 
square. 
Meredith comes to Grief. 
Miss Chesterfield does a little Shopping. 
Miss Chesterfield patronizes Operatic | 
Entertainments. | 
Mr. De Fytchett’s Dinner Party. | 
Mr. Orlando Tidd is the Boow of | 
Good News. | 
Mrs. Petworth’s Study. | 
Mysterious Discovery in the D—~ 
| 


‘amily. 
Presentation at Court. 
The Belle of Pumpwell-le-Sprin, 
The Days we wore no Crinoli ws 
The Elysian Fields. 
The Honourable Mrs. Metternick’s Plan 
of dealing with a Shy Suitor, 


Ancient Spanish Crusaders. 
The Faithful Apostacy, 


GILBERT, JOHN | 

The Woman in Grey. 


AUTHORS AND ARTICLES IN THIS VOLUME:— 


EDWARDS, SUTHERLAND H.:— 
Gluck and Piccini. 
The New Prima Donna, 


ELWES, ALFRED:— 
Enough for a Day. 
The Confessions Of an Old Newspaper, 


FITZGERALD, PERCY :— 
Old House in Wildgrove-street, the 


| FONBLANQUE, ALBANY:— 


Dress. 
The Picture in Three Panels, 

The Sister Arts, 

Thieves! Thieves! 
FBANCK, DR. G.:— 

The Bird has Flown, 


GREEN WOOD, FREDERICK :— 
The Literary Gentleman’s Story. 
The Provocations of a Protégé. 
Selections from the Diary and Corre- 
spondence of Our Mary Jane. 


GREENWOOD, JAMES :— 
Musical Vagabonds. 


HALLIDAY, ANDREW :— 


Old Sweethearts. 
Our Drinking Fountain, 


HANNAY, JAMES:— 
Lord Macaulay. 


HEALEY, T. PIERS :— 

Another Rambleamong Social Troubles, 

Greek Fire and Bomb Shells—Rockets 
and Rifles, 

Guns, Gun Powder, Gun Cotton, and 
the Greek Fire. 

Shall We Marry Her? 

What shall We Do with Her? 


HOLLINGSHEAD, JOHN :— 


A Hint. 

A Hopetal Literary Fund. 
An Orphan in a China Shop, 
Birds of a Curious Paradise. 
Curious Effect of the Season, 


JAMES, MARIAN :— 
The Monk’s Labours. 


JOHNSON, J.:— 
The Big Book-Man. 
Cuckoo Notes in Africa. 


LANG, JOHN :— 
Two Chapters on Kerances, 


MAYHEW, AUGUSTUS :— 
Blow Hot—Blow Cold. 
The Short-waisted Lady’s Story. 


METEYARD, MISS (Silverpen) 
Three Knocks at Quilcher’s Door, 


NEALE, T. A.:— 
Tangiers, the Silent City. 


OXENFORD, JOHN :— 
The Blind Countess, 
The Sad Return. 
Wake not the Dead, 


PERCY, GILBERT :— 
A Christmas Evergreen Story. 
Moonlight. 
The Approach of Winter. 
The Inquisitive Chimney-Pot, 


REDDING, CYRUS :— 
French Wines, 


RITCHIE, LEITCH :— 
The Last of the Abbés. 


ROBERTS, E, F. :— 
How I told My Love. 


SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS :— 
Lady Chesterfield’s Letters to her 


The Secret of M Mogubbin 
Wild Mr, Will. Beg. 


TEGETMEIER, W. B. :— 
Cheese, 
Chops. 
Stuff. 

THORNBURY, G. WALTER :— 


ARTISTS AND SUBJECTS IN THIS VOLUME:— 


HINE, H, G, :— 
A Child of Nature, 
A Hint, Six Illustrations. 
A Hopeful Literary Fund, Four Illus- 
trations. 
Great ae Bull-Fight, not expected 


come off. 
Initial E; 1 (twice); O; T; W (twice). 
Mysterious Appearance of Mr. Bartle. 
Signor Bombadone and Mr, O’Fiddle. 
Spanish Barber and Moor. 

Tail-piece, 


T, he. 
The Silks displayed before Aunt 
Deborah. 


The Ugly Customer explains his 
Business. 
Uncommon Objects by the Sea-shore, 


MACQUOID, T. R.:— 
A Christmas Evergreen Story. 


Hop-picking. 

Initial I; ; S (twice); T (three 
times) ; 

Moonlig 

Over the Bridge and Down the Stream, 

The Approach of Winter. 

The Sister Arts. 


| M‘CONNELL, W.:— 


A —_ of Sunshine through the 
oul 8, 

Enjoying the Pantomime. 

Tat T; W. 

Jawbury, Three Illustrations, 

Miss Brown asks a Thousand Pardons, 

Miss Brown is Tempted. 

Miss Brown shows the Major a Ghost. 


Mr. Oscar T. Jones has the satisfaction | 
of a Officer. 

Oscar ones, “ through 
yonder Window Breaks Bo | 

Our Drinking Fountain. | 

Robin believes he has Rescued a King’s 
Daughter. 

The Mock Lawyer’s Dismissal. 

The Mysterious Strangers. 

The Triple Wedding. 

Thomas, undér the Influence of the 
Knife-board, betrays Family Secrets. 


MEADOWS, KENNY :— 
A 
An Earl 
Initial (twice); F; L; N: 
O(three times); P; S (three times); T 
Johnson and the Beggar-Girl. 
Oddities of Great Men :— 
1. Thomson and the Peaches. 
2. Stewart and — balancing 
Peacocks’ Fi 
3. Newton’ 's Tobacco- 
4, Vice-Chancellor Hy- 
dropathie Injun 
e Si 
St. Valentine, 
The Foster-Sisters. 
The Haunted Bachelor. 
What shall We Do with Her? 


MELVILLE, H. S.:— 
The Mastiff Guard, 

MICHAEL :— 
Seville, 


TURNER, GODFREY :— 

A Nightingale’s “ Notes” ona Womanly 
Theme. 

Au Réservoir. 

Christmas at Nettlecrop. 
meerning Stephen. 

King Custom, 

Mr. Charles Dickens and his Re- 
viewers. 

Pain. 

Phalantus, 

B.'s Remonstrance. 

the matter with the 

as. 


WARD, PAUL :— 
A and Bull-dog Story. 


it on the Bosphorus, 


Saint Valentine, the Eighth Champion 
of Christendom. 

Sir Isiac Newton's Tobacco-stopper. 

The Wayward Heart, 

To Robert Stephe2son, 


WHITESIDE, FRANCES 
Karl the Martyr. 
One of our Orphan Stories, 
Why I cannot eat Pork. 


WILLIAM, C, P.:— 
A Friendly Visit. 


WILSON, J. CRAWFORD :— 
Our Titsie. 
The Dying Child. 
The M‘Pherson’s Wooing. 


WRAXALL, LASCELLES :— 
A Crimean Pic-Nic. 
Bono Johnny. 
My Bimbashi. 
The Night Alarm. 
The Star-spangled Banner, 
The Woman in Grey, 


YATES, EDMUND :— 
Ghosts in Brick. 
in Playhouses, 
pare Bed-rooms. 
Staying with Noldwritt, 


PORTCH, JULIAN :— 


Afternoon. 
Mother. 
other’s Recognition. 
At First Sight. 
Gathering Shadows, 
Happy Hours. 
How —— Cireassian Debt was Liqui- 


Initial L; T. 
Karl the ‘Martyr, Five Illustrations, 
Morning. 
Nature and Art. 
Night. 
The Esca) 
The Hidden Ransom. 
The Naval Gentleman's Story, Five 
Tilustrations. 
The Parson’s Work. 
SARGENT, G. T.:— 
The Departure of the Big Book-man, 
SKELTON, P.:— 
Hawley Grange. 
SKILL, F. J.:— 
A Communication, 
A Sad Adieu. 
The Déjciner. 
The Hunted Man, 
WARREN, H.:— 
The Captive. 


WEIR, HARRISON :— 
Portrait of the Infamous Boxer, 


Published in Weekly Numbers, Monthly Parts, and Half-Yearly Volumes. 


LONDON; HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROV. 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & €O.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No 4. (for APRIL, 1860), 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY, THE 28rx INST. 
Price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations, 


CONTENTS. 
Loven tHe Wrpower (with an Illustration). Chapter 1V.—A Black Sheep. 
Cotour 
Sprina. By Toomas Hoop. 
Canton. 
Wittram HoGartn: Parnter, ENGRAVER, AND Essays on the 
Man, the Work, and the Time. 111, A Long Ladder, and Hard to Climb. 
Srupigs Anima Lire. 
Chapter 1V,—An extinct animal recognised by its tooth: how came this to be 
task of classification—Artificial and natural methods— 
.inneus and his baptism of the animal kingdom: his scheme of classifi- 
cation—What is there und-rlying all true classification?—The chief 
groups—What is a species ?—R»-statement of the question respecting the 
fixity or variability of species—The two hypotheses—Lllustration drawn 
from the Romance languages—Caution to disputants, 
7. Stranerrs Yet! By R. Monckton Mityes, 
8. Framiey ParsonaGe (with an Illustration), 
Chapter X.—Lucy Robarts. 
» _XI.—Griselda Grantly, 
» XI1.—The Little Bill. 
9. 
10. Dante. 
11, Tue Last Skercn—Emma (a fragment of a Story by the late Charlotte Bronté), 
12, CHLorororm, 
13, Tue How Way or Lone SHots anp Staaicur Sots, 


FP 


2. 
THE HISTORY OF VENICE. By W. Carew Hazuirr. 
To be completed in 4 Vols, 8vo, 
Vols. I. and IT. (orcughly revised,) with numerous additions and with Two Maps, 
will shortly be published. 
Vols, III, and IV (completing the Work) will be published during the present year, 


3. 

THE LIFE OF EDMOND MALONE (Editor of Shakspeare) ; 
with Selections from his Ti Anecdotes, By Sir JAMES Prior, Author of 
“The Life of Edmund Burke,” “ Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” 8vo, With Portrait, 14s. 
cloth, (Now ready. 


4. 
THE BOOK OF JOB IN ENGLISH VERSE. By the 


Right Hon. the EARL OF WINCHILSEA, (Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN. By Wit1am Lvcas 


SARGANT, Author of “Social Innovators and their Schemes, Post Svo. eloth. 
[Now ready. 


6. 
“TS IT NOT WRITTEN?” or the Scripture Testimony 
Against Romanism. By Epwarp 8, Pryce, A.B, Post 8vo, és. cloth. [Wow ready 


7. 
NETLEY HALL? or, the Wife's Sister. Feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


8. 
THE PROVINCE OF REASON: a Reply to Mr. Mansel’s 


* Bampton’s Lectures,” By JoHN YouNG, LL.D. Post 8vo, 6s, cloth. 
[Nearly ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MR. HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL,—Now ready at all Libraries. 


TRANSFORMATION: or, the Romance of Monte Beni. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” &c. Three Vols. 

“One of the most remarkable novels that 1860 is likely to give us, either from 
English, French, or American sources. Such an Italian tale we have not had since 
Herr Andersen wrote his ‘ Lmprovisatore.’ ’—Atheneum. 

“ Never hefore (unless our memory be greatly at fault) has Italy inspired a romance 
writer with a work. like ‘ Transformation,’ so composite in its elements, and so 
perfect in their organic harmony.”’’—Spectator. 

“Noone but a man of genius could have have written this novel. The style is 
singularly beautiful, the writing most careful, and the justness and felicity of the 
epithets used unusually great, ¢ Americans may he proud that they have pro- 

a writer who, in his own special walk of English, has few rivals or equals in 
the mother country.”—Saturday Review. 


GREYMORE: a Story of Country Life. Three Vols. 


“The author of ‘ Greymore’ is fairly entitled to our congratulations on her first 
appearance as a writer of fiction. Her volumes contain much that is positively good 
in performance, and better still in promise.”—Spectator. 


THE COUSIN’S COURTSHIP. By J. R. Wisr. Two Vols. 


“*The Cousin’s Courtship’ is a kind of prose idyll, in which an earnest, pure, 
simple love is developed in a quiet, everyday fashion, without any hysterical romance. 
Its cleverness, its genial tone, its playful satire, its scholarly yet perfectly easy and 
natural language, with its vivid portraiture of water and forest scenery, intitle the 
5 Loe a Courtship’ to a grateful recognition from the large novel-reading public.” 
—Spectator. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL., 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 
With a New Supplementary Volume. . 


Illustrated by more than Tuousayp Orternat Enoravines, 
Thirty Vols. bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guryzgas. 


The CYCLOPEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT being out of print, the 
Proprietors, to meet the continued demand, have enunen a limited Edition from the 
stereotype plates of the pyeee Volumes. The paper and print are, for the first 
time, of uniform excellence, The Second Supplement is entirely new, and embraces 
every addition to the sum of humon knowledge during the last twelve years. The 
ee Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16,000 pages, form a 
complete library of reference on all subjects of Art, Science, and Literature. The sum 
of £40,000 has been expended on Authorship and Engravings alone, 


JAMES SANGSTER & CO., 36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Oh 4th April will be published, 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “ Adam Bede,” 


In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


This day is published, price 5s. 


ST STEPHEN’S: 
A POEM. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
This Poem is intended to give succinct Sketches of our principal cn Want 
Orators, commencing with the origin of Parliamentary Oratory (in the Civil Wars), 
and closing with the late Sir Robert Peel. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES 
At Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and Jersey. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Author of “ Physiology of Common Life,” &e. 


Second Edition, Crown Octavo, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SECOND EDITION. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
In the Years 1857, ’58, ’59. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. 


Two Vols, 8vo, Tllustrated with numerous Engravings, Chromo-Lithographs, Maps, and 
Engravings on Wood from Original Drawings and Photographs, price £2 28. 
“The volumes in which Mr. Oliphant has narrated these transactions will be read with 


the strongest interest now, and deserve to retain a permanent place in the literary and 
historical annals of our time.”—Edinburgh Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lately published, beautifully printed in Royal 8vo, 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L. 


POET LAUREATE, 


With Twenty-six Illustrations on Wood by Tuomas, DauzreL, WILLIAMS, 
and GREEN, from Designs by D. Macuise, R.A. 


Cloth, gilt, 16s,; moroceo, gilt, 21s.; morocco, elegant (by Haypax), 31s. 6d. 


WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price 7s. cloth. 
POEMS. Tuirreentn Epition. Price 9s. cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Niyte# Eprtion. Price 6s. cloth. 
THE PRINCESS: a Meptey. Nintu Epition. Price 5s. 


MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. Tuiep Epirion. Price 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols., 
WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s.6d.cloth. __ 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 


In Three Vols., price 9s, cloth. 


LAMB'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS. 


In Two Vols., price 6s. cloth. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. Price 3s. 6d. 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR.—Consult Dr. Witis’s 
“ Historical Summary of the Popes.” One Vol., 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


In the press, and shortly to be published, 


[HE FABLES OF BABRIUS. Part I. and Part II. 
Translated into English Verse. By the Rev. JAMES Davies, M.A., sometime Scholar 
f Lincoln Coll., Oxon. “Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir @. CORNEWALL 
Lewis, Editor of“ Babrius,”. 

London; Lock woop and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-co urt, E,C, 
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On March 31st will be published, price 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XX. 


CONTENTS. 


I, PLUTARCH’S LIVES: CLOUGH, ‘ 
II. THE TESTIMONY OF GEOLOGY TO THE AGE OF THE HUMAN RACE, 
Ill. THE BUDGET AND THE TREATY IN THEIR RELATION TO POLI. 
TICAL MORALITY. 
IV. ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS, 
V. MADAME RECAMIER. 
VI. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; HOW FAR HISTORICAL, 
VII. THE REFORM BILL AND ITS ULTIMATE RESULTS. 
VIII. CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
IX. PAPAL ROME, 
X. CEREBRAL PSYCHOLOGY: BAIN. 
XI. MR. BRIGHT PAINTED BY HIMSELF. 
XII, BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES, 


This day, in Two Vols, Crown 8vo, price £1 1s, 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 


By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-law, RICHARD HOLT HUTTON, 


In Crown 8vo, price 4s. 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


This day, in Crown 8yo, price 7s. 
LYRICS AND LEGENDS OF ROME: 
With a Prologue and Epilogue. 
By IDEA. 


On April 1st, price 1s., No. V. of 


“ONE OF THE M.” 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “Putz.” 


On Tuesday, in Post 8vo, 8s, 6d., Sixth Edition, 
FESTUS: A POEM. 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 


On Tuesday, in Post 5vo, 


THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 


In Post S8vo, 2s, 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE LOOP FORMATION 
FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
By AUTOMATOS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION BY 
TRUBNER AND CO. 


To be published immediately, in One Vol. 8vo, of about 350 pages, 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
THE LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 


During the Years 1827 to 1858. 
With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and numerous Letters addressed 


to Humboldt ; 

AMONGST WHICH WILL BE FOUND LETTERS FROM 
Arago, | The King of Prussia, 
Balzac, | The King of Denmark, 
Guizot, Prince Albert, 
Sir John Herschell, The Grand-Duke of Fuscany, 
Jules Janin, | The Grand-Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
Manzoni, Prince Metternich, 
Mignet, Sir Robert Peel, 
Prescott, Thiers, 
Madame Récamier, | Victor Hi 
Helen, Duchess of Orleans, j Princess Lieven, 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT’ 


In One Vol. 8vo, of 600 pages, with Portrait of the Author, Two Maps, 
and numerous Illustrations, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 


By Dr. L. KRAPF, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. VI. (for APRIL, 1860) will be ready on WepNEspay, March 28th. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The Revision of the Prayer Book. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

II. Requiescat in Pace. By R. Moncxton Mines, M.P. 
III. Some Recollections of an Old Street. 
IV. Buddha and Buddhism. By E, Vanstrrarrt 

V. A Hedge-side Poet. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
VI. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chapters 14,15, 16. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s 

School Days.” 
VII. The Beep of the Hyacinth: an Egyptian Poem. By the late Dr. Gzoras 
ILSON, 


Vitt. The Decay and Preservation of Stone, By Professor AnstxED, F.R.S, 
1X. An English Painter's Tomb. By C. A. Cottrns, 
X. Britain’s Duty to Italy. By Tuomas Hueuzs, 
#* Volume I. will be published on April 2nd, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


ON THE Isr OF MAY, 


Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad Imperial 8vo, each Number contain- 


ing Four Coloured Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, price 2s. 6d., a New 
Periodical, entitled P Tpress, 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 


POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S. 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural Society. 


THE DRAWINGS BY 


WALTER FITCH, F.L.S. 
Artist of Sir W. J. Hooker's “ Curtis’ Botanical Magazine.” 


The “Frorat MaGazine” has been projected to supply the long-felt want of some 
independent periodical, of a popular character, devoted to the illustration of the many 
New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually produced by the skill of 
modern cultivators. 

The Plates will be executed by Mr. Watrer Fitcn, who has been so long and so 
favourably known as the Artist of “ Curtis’ Botanical Magazine,” and of other botanical 
publications emanating from Kew. The selection of subjects, and the descriptions, 
will be by the Secretary of the Frorat Commuitrss of the Horticutturat Society, 

“ Curtis’ Botantcat MaGazine” will continue to represent the scientific depart- 
ment of Garden Botany, under the superintendence of the Director of the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. The Frorat MaGazinx will be devoted to meritorious varieties of 
such introduced Plants as are of popular character, and likely to become established 
favourites in the Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Now ready, 12mo, cloth, price 6s.; by post, 6s, 4d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHIES. 


With a Sketch of his Parli tary C with Edinburgh, and 
Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C, BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


PALAONTOLOGY; 


Or, A Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals, and their 
Geological Relations. 


By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Natural History Departments in the British Museum, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 28s. 


COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH LAW, 
STATING THEIR DIFFERENCES. 
With a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and Phrases. 


By JAMES PATERSON, Esq., M.A. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK, LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


In the Press, and will be published early in April, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AN ITALIAN REBEL 
By G. RICCIARDI. 


Translated from the Italian 
By MARY NORTON SMITH. 


LONDON; BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E,C, 
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NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


The Saturday Review. [March 24, 1860. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1860. 


Taz ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY was held within the Company’s Offices, 64, PRINCES 
STREET, EDINBURGH, on MONDAY, 5th MARCH, 1860, in terms of the Constitution of the Company, 


Sir ARCHIBALD ISLAY CAMBBELL, Bart., One of the Extraordinary Directors, in the Chair. 
A Report by the Directors was read, in which the following results were communicated :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The PREMIUMS received during the year 1859, amounted, deducting Re-Insurances, to £35,332 10 5 
Being £4,986 14s. above the Receipts of last year. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
605 NEW POLICIES had been issued, Assuring the sum of... £449,913 0 0 
And paying of ANNUAL PREMIUMS .........0.0++: £14,070 1 6 
Being a considerable increase above any former year. a 
The amount of CLAIMS under Policies emerged by death, was ..... eocesee £48,650 0 0 
ed | In the ANNUITY BUSINESS, 26 Bonds had been granted, for which was received the sum Of ........000++ oveiane . £19,073 17 3 
| The ACCUMULATED FUND now amounts to .....cssssssesssseees ‘ £1,031,454 0 0 


And the ANNUAL REVENUE to £179,083 11 11 


_ This ang the FIFTIETH - NIVERSARY, the Directors submitted a Vidimus of the Transactions of the Company since its establishment in 1809, 
FIRE BUSINESS. 


There had been received in Premiums, 
| ANNUAL AVERAGE, 


From 1809 to 1819, the sum of £33,627 9 £8,862 14 10 | 
1819 to 1829, do. 6,910 2 2 

1839 to 1849, do. 198,578 8 1 evccovecescesocose 19,857 16 9 ; 

1849 to 1859, 272,189 18 O 27,213 19 10 


In 1859 the Premiums received amounted to £35,332 10s. 5d. 
During the whole period of 50 years there had been paid to the Public for Damage by Fire, £471,577 18s. 4d. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 
There had been issued from 1823, when the business was commenced, 


POLICIES. SUMS ASSURED, POLICIES, ANNUAL AVERAGE, 

to 1833 £1,033,444 00 £103,344 0 0 

1833 to 1843 ......... 2,297,653 0 229,765 0 

1843 to 1853 ......... | 2,510,878 0 O 251,087 0 
In five years, from 1853 to 1857 ......... 1,884,741 0 0... 276,948 0 0 
fF * In 1858, 445 Policies were issued, ienning the sum of £377,425 
a In 1859, 605 do. do. 449,913 


That the Company had paid to the Representatives of a Assurers £1,346,465; and had allocated to Policies as Bonuses out of the Profits, 
the sum of £643,956 2s. “1d. 


On the motion of the CuarrMan, seconded by G. WarrEnpeER, Esq., » youn ger of Lochend, the Report was unanimously approved of, and the usual 
Dividend of Eight per Cent. on the Paid up Capital of the Company declared, free of Income-tax, payable on Monday, the 2nd April next, 


The Thanks of the Meeting were then voted to the Local Boards and Agents, and also to the Directors. 
The Extraordinary and Ordinary Directors were then elected; and on the motion of Lorp Viscount Metvruxz, the Thanks of the Mecting were 
voted to the Chairman. 


= HEAD OFFICE—64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE—4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 
GLASGOW—1(2, ST. VINCENT STREET. DUBLIN—67, SACKVILLE STREET. 
MANCHESTER—CROSS STREET. LIVERPOOL—EXCHANGE. NEWCASTLE—SANDHILL. 


} — 
OFFICE-BEARERS. 
ALL OF WHOM ARE SHAREHOLDERS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T. 
Vice-Presidents—-The Most Noble the MARQUIS of ABERCORN, K.G.; The Right Honourable the EARL of STAIR. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 

Sir James Ferevusson, of Kilkerran, Bart. 
Corin CamMPBELL, Esq., of Colgrain. 

Sir AncurpaLp Istay CamMpBELL, Bart. 
Rosert BatrourR Warpiaw Ramsay, Esq., of 
Sir Davip Dunpas, of Dunira, Bart. 

The Right Hon. the Earn of 

James Farquuarson, Esq., of Invercauld. 

Sir Apam Hay, of Hayston, Bart. 

Joun Gipson, Jun., Esq., W.S. 


DAVID SMITH, Manager. 


ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Wittram Bonar, Esq., of Easter Warriston. 
J. F. Wanker Druamoxp, Esq., W.S. 
ANDREW CoveEnTRY, Esq., Advocate. 
James CaMPBELL Tart, Esq., W.S. 
Vice-Admiral Henry Dunpas. 


Whitehill. Laurence Davipson, Esq., W.S. 
D. B. Esq., erchant, Leith. 
Joun ANDERSON, WS. 
Joun Brown Innes, W.S. 
4 Henry D. Fereusson, isq. . W.S. 


Joun Marttanp, Esq., Accountant-General to the Court of Session. 
B. MacnonocutE, Esq., W.S. 


JOHN OGILVIE, Secretary. 


LONDON BOARD. 


Chairman—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman. Deputy-Chairman—JOHN J. GLENNIE, Esq. 


Esq. ARCHIBALD CocKBuURN, Esq. Prrer J. T. Pearse, Esq. 
Jonun ConneEtt, Esq. P. Nortuaut Lavrig, Esq. Cuares J. Esq., Q.C. 


Solicitor—ALEXANDER DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster-place. Secretary—R. STRACHAN. 
it 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 


— London: Printed by THomas CHOATE SAVILL and JamzES ALLON EpWarps, at their 
JONES, of, Hemingford Cottnges, Islington, at the Office, 89, 
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